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— STANDARD AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOO 








THE FAMILY LIBRARY 


— Or — 


BRITISH POETRY, 


From CHAUCER to the PRESENT TIME (1350-1878). 


Edited by 
James T. Fretps anp E. P. Wurppte. 


1 vol. royal 8vo, 1028 pages. 


With Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
Goldsmith, Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Byron, Tennyson, and Mrs. Browning. 


$6.50; Half-calf, $10; Morocco, or Tree-calf, $14.00. 


“The arrangement of matter is not topical, but chro- 
nological; so that as the reader turns the pages, begin- 
ning at the beginning, the whole brilliant procession of 
poets passes before him, as it were, in their historic 
order, and he is provided with some means for measur- 
ing the development of the spirit and form. 
This we account asa very me ¢ and natural, but excep- 
tionally valuable, feature of the book.’’— The Congre- 
gationalist, . 

“ At once the most comprehensive and the most judi- 
ciousty edited book of its kind we have had.”’—Sunday 
Afternoon, 


“The work is certainly a notable one of its kind,—the 


THE SCHOOL-BOY. 


By OLIVER WENDELL Ho-meEs. 


Poem read at the Centenary of been 7 Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., June 10, 1878. Illustrated with many ex- 
cellent Engravings. Uniform in‘size and general style 
with the choiee and popular Hibliday Books of previous 
years, ‘‘ The Hanging of the Crane,” “ Mabel Martin,” 
** The Skeleton in Armor,” “ Christmastide,” &c. 8vo, 
EY bound in cloth, $4.00; morocco, er tree 
calf, $8.00. 


“One of the most welcome gift-books of the season.” 
—Mail, New York. 


‘“‘ This beautiful book,—beautiful to the eye and beau- 
tiful to the heart.”"— The Congregationalist, Boston. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
New Illustrated Edition. 


Mrs. STOWE’s world-famous story, ina new and beau- 
tiful form, with red-line border, oVer 100 Illustrations 
an Introduction (of 30 pages), and a Bibliography of all 
its editions and translations. A most inte ing book 
in a very attractive form. Cloth, full gilt, $3.50; half 
calf, $6.50; morocco, or tree calf, $8.00. 


The Goethe Callery. 


The Female Characters of Goethe. Fine He- 
lioty pe ——— of Kaulbach’s Drawings. With 
—™ etter-press. Large 4to, elegantly stamped. 


A sumptuous gift volume, uniform with the Millais, 
Faed, Landseer, Dresden, Toschi, and Titian Galleries 
of former years. 








AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


LORD BACON. 


Abridged from the “ Life and Letters of Bacon.” 
By James Spedding. 
Uniform with Popular Edition of “ Bacon’s Works,” 
with a Portrait. 2 vols., er. 8vo, $5.00; half calf, $9.00. 
This edition omits no essential part of Mr. Spedding’s 
voluminous work, but presents a connected and com- 
mer narrative of Bacon's life and remarkable career, 
luding oom of the political and literary history of 
En to eclear Bacon's position, circumstances, 
influence. It isa very noteworthy addition to bio- 
graphical literature. 


ARTIST BIOGRAPHIES. 


By M. F. SwWEeerTser. 


Titian. Michael Angelo. 
Raphael. Guido Reni. 
Durer. Van Dyck. 
Murille. Tarner. 
Rembrandt. Fra Angelico. 


Claade Lerraine. Leonardo da Vinci. 
Joshua Reynolds. Allston. 
Landseer. 
Fifteen vols. Cloth, 50 cts. each. The set in box, $7.50. 
** Any one who will carefully read these books will ac- 
quire an amount of useful education on art subjects far 
in advance of that possessed by the great mass of edu- 
cated persons in this country.’’—N. XL. Jour. of Ed. 


Boston Monday Lectures. 


By JosEPH OK. 


jin et 
tors 


John Lothrop Nétley. 
A Menor, by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


With Fine Steel Portrait. Memorial Edition, 4to, 
$3.00. Popular Edition, 16mo, $1.50. 


One of the most engaging of biographical works. Mr. 
Motley’s great fame as a rian, and his high excel- 
lence as ascholar,a representative of America in Eu- 
rope, and a citizen, are fitly described and commemo- 
rated by Dr. Holmes, who was his intimate friend, and 
who is known wherever the English language is read, 
as one of the most delightful masters of English prose. 


The Atlantic for 1879 


Edited by W. D. HOWELLS 


Will maintain its high rank as a literary Magazine, with 
Serial and Short Stories, Papers on Secial, Pe- 
litical, Endustrial, and Ecenemic Subjects, 
Travel and Description, Poetry, Criticism, 
and Essays on Art, Education, Music,—by LONG- 
FELLOW, WHITTIER, HOLMES, MRs,. STOWE, ALD- 
RICH, STEDMAN, WARNER, Wuire, MARK TWAIN, 
MI8s8 PRESTON, STODDARD, SEDGWICK, STORY, Nor- 
TON, WARING, JAMES, BisHor, BJORNSEN, MIss 
Woo.son, Miss JEWETT, H. H., MR. and Mrs, PIartT, 








Rose TERRY COOKE, the author of “Certain Danger- 
ous Tendencies in American Life,’ and other well- 
known writers. 

tar" The Editor and Publishers intend to make Tus 
ATLANTIC _ so full and vigorous in all its departmenta, 
so conspicuously able and interesting, that every intel- 

ligent and thoughtful American must read it. 
ERMS.— $4.00 a year, in aclvance, postage free; with 
superb life-size portrait of Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, 
$5.00; with two portraits, $6.00; three 











st, indeed, that rial diligence and skill ha t ' or Longfellow, 
pres the pub Sey. Y. Evcning Post. = THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. Onhe ony. aio. iat i. sie portraits, $7.00;—with all four portraits, $8.00, 

‘No previous single-volume anthology has ever ap-| By ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 1 yol., $vo, very fully ity. .... 1.50. (Nearly Ready.) 
pronall it in the quantity, variety, and comprehen- ill . ae.--- 1.50. (Nearly Ready.) ee HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO.’S DESCRIP- 
siveness of its j Or contained so large a/ This ex —— History of the United States| ‘These lectures are crowded full of knowledge, of E CATALOGUE of all their Publications, Stand- 
proportion of what is distinetly BesT in the poetry of | nas hitherto been sold by subscription. thought, of argument, illuminated with es of elo-| ard and Popular Books in Belles Lettres, Architecture, 
our mother-tongue.”— The Eclectic Magazine. ‘“‘ A very simple, clear, flowing, interesting narrative, | quence afd er, po Fo frequently with deep-cutting | Art, Biography, Education, History, Law, Medicine 

“A boon to the English-reading world.”"—New York |—a most timely work, most admirably done.”—G. W. | though -natured irony.”’— THOMAS HILL, £a-} Religion, and their Periodicals (forming an octavo of 
Observer. Curtis. Prest. of Harvard University. 235 pp.) sent to any address, on receipt of 10c. for postage. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND BY THE PUBLISHERS, 


HOUGH 


TON, OSGOOD @& CO., Boston. 








Music Books for Presents 


Gems of English Song. PRICE OF EACH, 
New enlarged edition. 


Sunshine of Song, In Cloth, $3.00 
Cluster of Gems. Fine Gilt, $4.00 
Clark’s Reed-Organ Melodies. Boards, $2.50 


These are samples of 50 ot more fine coliections of 
bound music, each containing 200 to 250 large es of 
the best songs or pieces. The ‘“ Cluster” is fi with 
rather difficult Piano Music, and “Clarke’s’”’ with the 
best arranged Reed Organ Music extant. 


Elegant Books of Musical Literature. 


Gilt edged, interesting, are the Lives of Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and Mozart, ($1.75 each) ; and other great 
Masters, RET TERS HISTORY OF MUSIC 
(2 vols., each $1.50), and Urbino’s Musical ee 
($1.75). Also, many attractive collections of C 
wy the splendi Sunlight of Seng (illustrated). 


The Mether Geese (illustrated), that throw the 
little ones into ecstacies,—and many others. 
of Musical Terms 


Stainer's Dictionary 
($5.00) is a magnificent Illustrated Musical Encyclope- 
dia of great and permanent value. 


("Any Book mailed post-free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Babyland, 
A Delightful Gift for Infant Classes! 
TEACHERS sending 50 CENTS 


— To-— 


Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., 


BOSTON, MASS., 





Will Receive, Post-paid, 


25 Copies of the : 
Holiday Babyland. 





A HANDSOME 
TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 


Improved Map — Latest Changes — Carefully Colored — Diameter, 5 Inches. 


Mounted on stand,—revolving. 
and over, for the next thirty days. Reduced 


199 a 








Amherst College. 





TESTIMONIAL FROM DR. SAUVEUR. 


I learn with the greatest pleasure that you have decided to open a Normal School of Languages in Iowa, 
The knowledge which I have of your power as a teacher, your learning and your zeal, make me prophesy the 
the practice of the Natural Method for the modern 
at Amherst have convinced me that you understand 


success of your undertaking. You are a master in 
languages, and your Latin lessons in the Normal School 
equally well ite application 0 the ancient languages. 
with the system. I am confident that you will 
part of the country, with all the success 
dear sir. 


To Pro¥. HENRY Coun, Princ. School of Languages, Boston. 
Testimonials have also been received from Supt. Van Coelin, Prest. Pickard, Dr. Magoun, and moe i 





leading Western educators. 


Useful and ornamental in any Schoolroom or Library. 
cents, or will be presented as a gift to all purchasers of School or Kindergarten Material amounting to $1.00 
ce-list for stamp. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, School Furnisher, 


“Western Normal “School of | Languages, 


IOWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Second Session will commence July 8, 1879, and continue Six Weeks. 
German, French, Latin, Greek, etc., on the ‘ Natural Method.”’ 


imilar, in all respects, to the Normal School conducted by Dr. Sauveur, at 
phy ante ‘om a will De not only to teach languages, but also to familiarize instruct- 
ors with the Natural Method of teaching the ancient and modern languages. 


Competent Instructors of the Method will Assist the Principal. 


Persons desiring further information about the school will please address the undersigned, 
for circulars giving full particulars, at 143 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


accomplish in the West the work which I have tried to do in this 
that I could hope for myself. My best wishes will follow you, my 


Sent post-paid for 50 


30 Unien Square, New York. 


HENRY COHN. 


New York, April, 1878. 


You are eminently qualified to familiarize teachers 


1 am loyally yours, L. SAUVEUR. 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 


An Ady te for Teachers seeking positions. 
Clients of known Calibre and Character invited 
(ar Circulars with Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 eow P, O, BOX 3A45. 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positi Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 

Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, N.Y. 
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CHOLCE 
Inexpensive Gift Books. 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s Illustrated Tales. 





Poganuc People (her latest).........----- $1.50 
We and Our Neighbors.........------+-+- 1.50 
My Wife amd E......... cece cee eee ceeeeeee 1.50 
Betty’s Bright Idea, and other Christmas 
ee Rr ee 15 


Mrs, H. B. Stowe’s Illust’d Religious Books. 


Footsteps of the Master; Lllust’d Titles 
Vignettes, Carols, Hymns, Choice Reading. $1.50 


Bible Heroines; Narrative Biographies of 
Eminent Female heriptural Characters 2.00 


Sir Philip Sidney: His Life and Times. 
3 Steel Plates. Exquisite Printing and Binding, $1.50 


paid, on receipt of price, by 





199 a (1) 437 Park Place, New York. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, & 
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Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room 


A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOoD ote. 
A GOOD ERASER. 
Our fallproof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 


the GLOBE DusTLESS CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the ‘third. 


Send fer Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source. 
UNION SLATE CO., 

63 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


Manufacturers of 
School Slates and 
School Supplies. 


cz Samples of Eraser and and Crayon mailed post-free 
for 15 cents. 162 eow tf 
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73 Fulton Street, Boston 
THE CLIMAX 
re Eraser. 


CHEAP, 
Convenient, 





Dustless, 
DURABLE. 


This new device for blackboard rnbbers meets a want 
long felt in the school-room. It has given 
THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION 


in every test, and has received from promiuent educa- 
tors most emphat testimonials of superiority. 





Send 15 cents for sample, and be convinced of the 
excellence of the “ Climax,” by tue unanswerable evi- 


dence of your own senses. 
Address 


Vv. G. CURTIS, Sole Manu/’r, 
197i CORRY, PENN. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo] 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Bosion. 


M“tkoor TABLET SLATES, 


Fer Siate-Pencil Use. 
0.1, 5M, x 8, inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents. 
* 2, Be x = o dz, « 25 


















“ x 8% “ two Ad “ 20 “ 
“ x six “ “ 30 “ 
o 5: oY, x9 two nd eS ah 
“ 6, 64x95 six ad s .% 


These Slates are mane. noiseless, and darable. 
Sample copies furnisled on receipt of price. Addresg 
J. A. SWASEY, Manr., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 























JESSE 8S. CHEYNEY, 
GHanufacturing Optician. 


SPECIALTY OF 


Educat’l Objects # Microscope, 
ILLUSTRATING 
BOTANY, CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, ANATOMY, ETC. 


LABORATORY, OFFICE, 
2009 Woodstock St., 308 Walnut Street, 
175 zz PHILADELPHIA, PA. cow 
125°. MUSIC $1 & 5 atthe NEW ENGLAI.. 
: Lessons for pene geting 59 
Music Hall ; the Jargest music school in tt 
world. Open all the yore, 25 eminent professors 18,00: 





E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y.| PRICES REDUCED. 
Importer and Manafactaser of WILDER’S LIQUID SLATING. | 
Schoo Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemical » per gal........- 4.00 | Black, half-gal., 
a - | Grees, re Brows, Deb, Peay ay prong per gal. 5.00 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. persq. yard. 
Received First Prize at] A very la tock of first-| Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 
Philadelphia for 4 ‘aeatat y 


class APPARATUS ; for sale | turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 
tus of Excellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. | which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. 
and Finish and for Pure| N.B.—I have no partner | Address 


J. nS ae, WILDER, 
and Rare « hemicals. in business. _188 r | 1882 ZZ Cow 


Philosophical & Chemical App aratus 2 Chemicals, 
SEPARATELY AND IN SETS. 
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Anatomical, Mechanical, 


N. H. EDGERTON, 924 4 Chestnut -St., Philadelphia. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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150 Tremont St., Boston. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
[e~ WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 























KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 Fulton Street, New 1} York, 


<a) Nedllin weblion ee peace ‘at 





any gucoaure 


in Se OD Ae ace Py —— WITH — 


lonnd “Marling SOENNECKEN’S 


0: Fluent Writing Pen, 


BEST STEEL PEN, 
Made on New Principle, 


cw Send fer. Otrentar. 
IMPORTERS Ano MANUFACTURERS OF 


ne renee, Mathematical Instruments, Colors, Brushes, ete., Drawing and Artists’ Materials. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. _deow 















ta At all Bookstores, or sent on receipt of $1.50. 











In 20 Numbe 
English make. ‘alted of saperies 


. by mail, on resel to Cts. 
Ask Sredtion Siationer Fe the 


STEEL 


sp PENGERIAN PENS. ‘Wish, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


NEW xo RK. 























students since Situations 
For arene E. Tourjez, Music Hall, Bostor. 


mouth. SE vse. 
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Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 





Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
520 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 4 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


L. B. Bdwards, M. D., editor of “ Virginia Medical 
Monthly,” say he has “ prescribed VITALIZED PHOS. 
PHATES, and have also induced friends to prese ribe 
it. Our suecess will make us prescribe it frequently.” 
Relieves all Fatigue of the Brain, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Impaired Vitality, and prevents Conpenatee. 
For sale by druggists. CROSBY, 

666 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥. 


150,000 packages have been prescribed by physicians. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
SCHOOL PURNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 
Agents for the Celebrated 


“TRIUMPH” & “‘ TRIUMPH STUDY” 
Stationary and Foiding Lid 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL - DESKS. 
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Noiseless Slates. 


Dustless Erasers and Crayons. 





Blackboards, all kinds. 
“op “op “SOMTBIY [eIOMOY 
“SOZ]S PUL SPAY OF ‘80q0]4 


MAOWICAD TELLURIAN GLOBE 
CHOOL APPARATUS, of ait kinds, 


= Mine Furniture and School-book Catalogues 
mailed to any address, 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
196 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


VSE ar Vine. a. E 


en nT 


Lai Se Lin , ewan &c. 
Rest Known. Ecafloatls 1824. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


gy Send for Catalogue, 
Cc. TT. MILLIGAN, 
728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 
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ANTI-FAT 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
ee It is pom he food and perfeetly harim- 


It acts upon in the stomach, pre- 
bes. ite be verted into in 
accordance with directions, it a reduce a 


perron Lari week, 
“Corpulence ts ‘een only a Wiscune itself, but the 

harbinger of othe Be wrote Hippocrates two 
rousand vena ago and w what was truc then is none 

aoe tate 0 te dny= Hel se Rn it~ tah ee aiveed, exe 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO.. Prop’rs, Buffalo. N.Y. 











, Portland, Me. 














Te LL rte? Twenty Seri, no A. oo 


plete Miptosy of 
srmicuast Agena: out, f'cen ent, Mr owe 3 information for investors. Address Baxres 


& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall #., New York, 
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ODE OF HORACE. 
(From the Latin.) 


The shining hours which speed the genial day, 
Prociaim the year will swiftly glide away. 
Cold Winter softens ’neath the zephyr’s wing, 
Bright Summer wreathes with flowers the dying Spring,— 
While golden Autumn pours out fruit and grain, 
And brings the lifeless Winter back again, 
The growing moon regains her vanished light; 
How soon eve sinks into the shades of night, 
Where demi-gods, and all the herves bold, 
Their regal honors blend in common mould. 
Frail creatures eve of nature’s hidden power,— 
But dust and ashes,—shadows of an hour. 
To-morrow or to-day,—who knows the end ? 
Our life and death on the great gods depend. 
—Annie E. Cole. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


WuereE 1s THE Stuprpity ? — Vivid pictures are 
often drawn of the stupidity of children, and especially 
of the ignorance which they display of the meanings of 
common English words. But such pictures are more 
vivid than true, A child may understand the meaning 
of aword perfectly well without being able to find a 
synonym for it. ‘To give a definition of the commonest 
word off-hand, is not always easy.. A well-known story 
is told of an inspector who expressed his surprise that 
no child could tell him the meaning of the word “ boat,” 
and who, upon being asked himself to define it, said, 


“Why a boat is a—a— boat, you know. Everybody 
knows what a boat is.” The story is too good, perhaps, 
to be true; but it points a moral nevertheless. — The 
National Schoolmaster, London, Eng. 


Scnoot Dancers. —I know a school of superb cul- 
ture, a temple of sanctity, where three hundred young 
women are gathered under the very best religious in- 
fluences and the loftiest educational incitements. 1 
have wandered up and down the halls of the palatial 
building in which their instruction is given; I have ad- 
mired the works of art there; and had occasion to study 
minutely the enthusiasms for art and social improve- 
ment and religious usefulness which fill that school, and 
vivify its lofty regard for intellectual culture. But this 
institution publishes no catalogue. Why? Go to the 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, to the 
Boston Society, or to the committees which have been 
organized to suppress vice at Providence and New 
Haven and Cincinnati and St. Louis and Chicago, and 
you will find that school catalogues are made the lattice- 
work through which moral lepers and assassins, secretly, 
at night, under the cover of the mails, throw their poison 
into seminaries of all grades. It is a terrific sign of the 
times when shrewd men of affairs, conducting a great 
school, dare not publish a catalogue. The criminals 
whom the free religionist infidels encourage, make this 
caution necessary. I show you the caution in actual 
exercise. Within twenty miles of Boston the re- 
splendent school I have described stands in its stately 
park, and within fifty rods of this platform is a hall, 


the most honored in this city, where a meeting was 
held in sympathy with the free-religionist criminal now 
in Dedham jail. The thoughts which these facts sug- 
gest cannot be publicly expressed, but if they did not 
incite to moral rage, our apathy would itself deserve to 
be smitten with thunderbolts.—Joseph Cook. 


Maxe Your Marx.—A teacher of strong character 
will often leave his mark upon every child who comes 
under him, though his school may not be at all points 
first-rate. His scholars will be found to respect and ad+ 
mire him, and possibly fear him. They feel that he is 
in earnest; that he means what he says; that he is 
himself what he wishes them to be, It is always clear 





that he has the school well in hand, though there may 
be much more noise than would be held to be allowable 
in a case where the perfection of order is studied.— The 
School Guardian, London, Eng. 


Mora INFLUENCES of THE Stupy or NATURAL 
History.—lIf great care is taken to bring out the evi- 
dence in every case, and no statements are permitted 
to pass unquestioned which have not been tested by 
observation or experiment, a great respect will gradually 
arise for the truth. I believe that a conscientious re- 
gard for the truth may be established in this way with- 


out that word itself ever having been mentioned. Ac- 
curacy in observation and moderation of statement, are 
certainly the surest guardians, if not the keepers of truth. 
and these two qualities are more easily obtained by the 
study of objects than by any other means.— Alpheus 
Hyatt. 


ScHoot anp CouieGE.—Few of the American col- 
leges or universities attain an English or German stand- 
ard. The education they give is ambitious, superficial, 
and, therefore, unsound. The most highly-boasted 
American institutions turn out very few scholars; 
though, perhaps, in proportion to their whole number 
of pupils, fewer dunces than their English rivals.. In 
like manner, the professoriate, though it includes men 
who would do honor to any English or German univer- 
sity, is, on the whole, decidedly inferior in depth and 
thoroughness of acquirement to the teaching bodies of 
France, Germany, and Great Britain. But in pure sci- 
ence, and in science applied to practical purposes, the 
United States hold their own with any rivals. The 
Geological Survey of the Territories is worthy of 
comparison with any achievement of European engi- 
neers and geographers. The range of botany and of 
zodlogy has been not a little extended by American dis- 


coveries and investigations ; and not the least important 
of these records of geological inquiry which have brought 
out new evidence in favor of the evolutionary theory, 
came from beyond the Atlantic. American astronomers, 
in particular, rank with the first in the world.— Sat. 
Review, London. 


HEARING Recirations.—It is a humbug to believe 
that the teacher’s work is to hear recitations. The term 
is eminently appropriate, — hearing a recitation. It 
supposes that there is nothing higher, better, or nobler, 
than to require pupils to recite what they have learned. 
“ John, you may recite,” is often heard in the recitation- 
room; and “ Mary, you may commence where John left 
off,” as frequently follows, as soon as John is through 
what he has to say. The teacher says little; the work 
moves on smoothly; each part is done well; and an un- 
sophisticated visitor pronounces the work almost per- 
fect. The performance is excellently named, for it is 
nothing more than a mere senseless, parrot-like recita- 
tion. The pupil having the greatest power of memor- 
izing is the best scholar, and the person who has the 
greatest power of making pupils learn assigned tasks 
is the best teacher. If this is the teacher’s work, it is, 


indeed, a very humble one. We suspect that the hear- 
ers of recitations far outnumber the true teachers; and 
we suspect that this fact is one of the greatest causes 
tending to degrade the teacher’s work from the high 
place it ought to occupy to the low plane of driver, 
scolder, and urger, of young people. — Barnes’ Ld. 
Monthly. 

— Speak kindly as thou reprovest the erring child 
Remember that gentle words will soften his heart, and 


in after years, when thou shalt be gone, they will linger 


around it, and bea shield to guard it against tempt- 
ation. It isthe kind words that memory twines around 


our hearts and guards them with care. 


SCHOOL BENEFACTORS. 

There are in almost every community some men who 
might prove actual benefactors to our teachers and 
scheols, if they would devote a small portion of their 
leisure hours to visiting schools in their neighborhood. 
We have in mind two such men who, within the last ten 
years, have been called to their reward. But, though 
dead, their works and their influence still survive as a 
perpetual blessing. We wish briefly to speak of them 
and their works, with the hope of inciting others to 
imitate their exampie. 

One of these men was the late Gen. William 
Williams, of Norwich, Conn. A gentleman of ample 
means and retired from active business relations, he felt 
that he must not, like many others, live for himself 
alone. He felt that he might do something to en- 
courage teachers and pupils in the common schools of 
his native county. He knew that most of the country 
schools were not often cheered by visitors, and that 
neither teachers nor pupils were animated by the con- 
sciousness that others were interested in what they 
were doing. So this good man resolved that the com- 
mon schools of his county should receive a portion of 
his time and attention. Consequently, for some ten or 
fifteen years, he was wont to visit the schools, listen to 
the recitations, and give to teachers and pupils words 
of counsel and cheer. He was always welcomed as a 
friend, and his visits always tended to cheer both 
teachers and pupils. They felt that they were not left 
to work alone and uncared for. The benign coun- 
tenance and kind words of the visitor inspired them 
with new Zeal, and made them feel the importance of 
their work. 

It was often the privilege of the writer to accompany 
this good man, and to spend three or four consecutive 
days with him in his noble mission. He often dis- 
tributed papers and tracts, and by his generosity many 
a poor boy was made the owner of a Testament, and 
many a man in New-London county still preserves, 
with reverent care, some book presented to him when a 
school-boy by General Williams. It is nearly ten years 
since we followed the good man to his last rest, but his 
good words and works are still gratefully remembered, 
and prove a sweet memento of one “who went about 
doing good.” Often has the writer met with men 
eminent in business, or in the professions, who attribute 
much of their success to the kind words and friendly 
acts of Gen. William Williams. 

About twelve miles from Norwich, in the city of New 
London, resided another whose influence was greatly 
exerted for the good of teachers and schools. A gen- 
tleman of extensive business relations, he had less time 
to give to school-work, but he said and did things which 
always tended to the encouragement of teachers. Asa 
member of the school-board, his influence was always 
in favor of the teachers and the schools. Among other 
things he was wont annually, for more than twenty 
consecutive years, to invite all the teachers of the town 
to spend an evening socially at his hospitable home, 
where they were bountifully entertained and made to 
feel that one of the leading business-men of the city 
was their friend and interested in their work. To no 
other man were the schools of New London as largely 
indebted as to Hon. Henry P. Haven, who three years 
ago was called to his reward. A gentleman of exten- 
sive and successful business arrangements, he ever 
manifested a deep interest in the cause of education, 





and did much to elevate the teacher to a higher social 
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position. He was ever ready to lend a helping hand to 
poor but meritorious pupils ; and through his encourage- 
ment and substantial aid many a poor boy was fitted for 
positions of honor and usefulness. 

Are there not others who can devote something of 
their time, their influeuce, or their means for the good 
of schools, and especially in the rural districts? The 
gentlemen of whose acts we have spoken occupied high 
social positions in the community, and their memories 
will be long and tenderly cherished as earnest and ac- 
tive friends of teachers and schools. Cannot other com- 
munities furnish a Williams or a Haven who will let 
his influence be felt in the improvement of common 
schools ? c. N. 








POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE SCHOOL. 


Americans are apt to neglect the study of that which 
is most needed. The range of theoretic studies widens 
as thought advances, and the curriculum becomes a cat- 
alogue of speculative studies. The transition stage 
through which the generations are now passing is but 
the natural sequence of that foment caused by the French 
Revolution, and it is expected that new light will dissi- 
pate the clouds of doubt, until the empyrean of truth 
will be revealed unto “the faithful.” 

But theistic studies are not those most needed at the 
present. America is far behind her age in political 
economy. The non-metalic theories urged upon the 
people by Western statesmen, suggest the level to which 
the 19th century have sunk respeeting its true concep- 
tion of monetary affairs. The people should have a 
system so judicious and so economic that they will de- 
velop riches in spite of general depression. The ten- 
dency toward centralization of wealth and amassing of 
property is growing upon us, and we need that rigid 
discipline of close economy to maintain a plurality of 
estates. 

The American school is the nursery of American 
principles. In this the youth of the land are “trained 
in the way they should go.” But until of late, little 
attention has been paid to the science of wealth, and 
the consequence is that the masses have scarcely any 
conception of the true nature of money. The wild and 
extravagant theories of inflation are too exotic to be 
endorsed by any political scientist; yet the people are 
led to believe that such a change in the financial affairs 
may bring money, free and plenty, to every door. 

Let the teachers of the Commonwealth, by their in- 
struction, dissipate these erroneous notions and estab- 
lish the coming generation upon the solid rock of truth. 

Ww. A. 8. 








RIVAL SYSTEMS OF LATIN PRONUNCI- 
ATION. — (III) 


BY JOHN TETLOW, GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 





(Lecture delivered at the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Inst., Aug. 6, 1878.) 
THE PHILOLOGICAL ARGUMENT. 


Let us now examine these two systems of pronuncia- 
tion, with reference to the aid they respectively afford 
in the attainment of some of the ends for which classical 
study is pursued. Suppose, for example, the student 
has a taste for linguistic research, and wishes to study 
the formation of Latin words from the inside, that he 
may understand the laws of phonetic change that have 
governed their development, and recognize their affin- 
ities to kindred forms in related languages. The as- 
sistance afforded by the Roman method, and the hin- 
drances interposed by the English, in the prosecution 
of such investigation, will be clearly seen from a few 
familiar examples, 

All are acquainted with the fact that, in certain cases, 
.& verb, when compounded with a preposition, forces the 
final consonant of the preposition into agreement with 
its own initial consonant in sound. Thus from ob and 
_fero we obtain, not obfero,—a form that would have been 
ineuphonious to the Roman ear,—but offero. But in ac 








cipio, made up of ad and capio, the initial c of the verb 
receives, by the-English method, an s sound, and the 
final d of the preposition is not assimilated at all, but 
receives the sound of k. We pronounce the word, not 
assipio, but aksipio. By the Roman method, on the 
other hand, the initial ¢ of the verb retains its own k 
sound; and the final d of the preposition is as truly as- 
similated as the d in offero, and we pronounce, akkipio. 

If we use the English method, we learn from our 
grammars, — first, that the verbs dico and duco, origi- 
nally had the imperative forms dice (disé), and duce 
(diisé) ; but, secondly, that when the final e of these 
forms dropped away, there was left, not dis and dis, as 
we should have expected, hut dik and ditk, forsooth! 
A marvelous transformation, certainly ! The long vowels, 
7 and &, become short,—i and #—and an s sound changes 
to a k, and all because a final e has slippedaway! When 
our own poets by aphaeresis remove for metrical reasons 
the first syllable of the word begin, do we pronounce 
the remnant jin? Does not the English pronunciation 
obscure the relation between dice and duce, and dic and 
duc? There is no.such anomaly in the Roman method. 
Dice (detké), and duce (dodké), become die (deék), and 
due (dodk) ; as a matter of course, the cutting off of the 
final vowel producing no further change. 

Again, certain verbs form the perfect by means of a 
reduplication. This reduplication consists in a repeti- 
tion, at the beginning, of the initial consonant sound of 
the verb. Thus from curro we get cucurri, and from 
tundo, tutudi. Applying the same principle to cano 
and cado, we get by the Roman method cecini (kékini) 
and cecidi (kékidi) ; but by the English, sesini and sesidi. 
In the latter forms, the original stem is not only not 
reduplicated or repeated ; it is made wholly to disappear! 

Does not the Roman method of pronunciation show 

clearly the connection between the ordinary supine fac- 
tum (faktum), and the unsyncopated supine facitum 
(fakitum) ; between audacter (audakter), and audaciter 
(audakiter) ; between decem (dékem), and the deriva- 
tive ordinal decumus (dekumus); and does not the Eng- 
lish method obscure this connection? Who would im- 
agine that faktum came from fasitum ; that audakter 
had been abridged from audasiter ; or that déhumus had 
been formed from désegn ? 
Again, by the Roman method, the component sounds 
of a diphthong retain their separate powers. Thus @, 
originally written oi, which, by the English method, is 
always simple, and sometimes long, as in fedus (feédus), 
and sometimes short, as in federis (féderis), is, by 
the Roman method, always diphthongal (foidus, foide- 
ris), and uniformly long. Now, from pena, by sur- 
vival of the first vowel sound of the diphthong, and 
subsequent modification of it to u,—a modification nat- 
ural, and of frequent occurrence, — we get pinio. The 
habit induced by the Roman method of sounding both 
vowels of the diphthong, leads us directly to the explan- 
ation of the long quantity of the wu. The English mode 
of pronouncing pena (péna), with a simple vowel sound 
in the first syllable, reveals nothing of the diphthongal 
character of that syllable, and hence does not lead us to 
expect a long vowel in pinio. Nor does the English 
pronunciation of the latter word reveal anything as to 
the quantity of the u, for the pronunciation would be 
pyoonio, whether the u were long or short. 

To illustrate further: The Roman method reveals to 
the ear that final ts in the dative and ablative plural of 
the first declension, and final as in the genitive singular of 
the fourth, are long, although final is and us are generally 
short. The English method ignores this distinction, 
for final is and us, whatever their quantity, are pro- 
nounced short. Thus we say by the English method, 
mensis, to tables, and fructiis, of fruit; while by the 
Roman, we say ménsés (seess), and fructis (tooss), The 
Roman method leads us to seek the cause of this irreg- 
ularity, and we find, as we might have supposed, that 
these two declensions have been developed from a prim- 
itive vowel declension, and that the long vowels are the 





result of contraction. It is not until we have divested 





ourselves of the erroneous notion which the English 
pronunciation would suggest, that we are in a position 
to admit the possibility of such development. 

Finally, from the long forms neve and sive (in old 
Latin, seve), we obtain, by omission of the final e, neu 
and seu. Now, according to the English method, the 
long forms are pronounced neevee, and (taking the prim- 
itive form), seevee. Does this pronunciation suggest 
the abbreviations neu and sew? But according to the 
Roman method, the consonant v being pronounced like 
w, the long forms are called nehwé and sehwé. On 
cutting off the final e, and pronouncing what is left, we 
have the abbreviated forms immediately,—mneu (neh-oo), 
and seu (seh-oo). 

Assuming that this necessarily brief and fragmentary 
presentation of the philological argument has shown 
with sufficient clearness the superiority of the Roman 
method over the English as an instrument of linguistic 
research, I pass to still another ground of preference. 





OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


XXIIL—WASHINGTON IRVING 1773—1859. 


‘“*T have glanced over the Sketch-Book. It is positively 
beautiful.”’—Sir Walter Scott. 


‘*Tf he wishes to study a style which possesses the charac- 
teristic beauties of Addison’s, its ease, simplicity, and elegance, 
with greater accuracy, point, and spirit, let him give his days 
and nights to the volumes of Irving.’’—Edward Everett's Ad- 
vice to a Student. 


**T know of no books which are oftener lent than those that 
bear the pseudonym of ‘Geoffrey Crayon.’ Few, very few, 
can show a long succession so pure, so graceful, and so varied, 
as Mr. Irving.’’—Mary Russell Milford. 


** Amiableness is so strongly marked in all Irving’s writings 
as never to let you forget the man; and the pleasure is doubled 
in the same manner as it is in lively conversation with one for 
whom you have a deep attachment and esteem.’ — R. H. 
Dana, Sr. 


‘** Rich and original humor, great refinement of feeling, and 
delicacy of sentiment. Style accurately finished, easy, and 
taansparent. Accurate observer; his descriptions are correct, 
animated, and beautiful.’’—George 8. Hillard. 


I.—EDITIONS AND REFERENCES. 


The most convenient and cheapest edition of Irving’s 
works is the “ People’s Edition,” which is sold for $1.00 
avolume. The Sketch-Book in this edition is exten- 
sively used as a text-book in our large schools. The 
“Crayon Reader,” including miscellaneous extracts 
from his writings, is especially adapted for school pur- 
The complete text of Rip Van Winkle can be 
found in Hunt’s English Literature, and Underwood’s 
American Literature has several excellent selections. 
It is needless to say that most of the reading-books 
have more or less selections from Irving. 

For full particulars concerning Irving’s personal and 
literary career, the student. is referred to Curtis’s 
Homes of American Authors, Griswold’s Prose Writers 
of America, Duyckinck’s American Literature, Tucker- 
man’s Sketch, and Bryant’s Oration, delivered a few 
years ago, and since republished in a volume of essays. 
The following volumes of Harpers’ contain references 
to Irving; II.; XIV.; XX.; XXI.; XXIV. See the 
Atlantic Monthly, Vols. VI. and XIII. An exhaustive 
biography of Irving has been written by his nephew, 
Pierre Irving. 


poses. 


II.——-PRINCIPAL WRITINGS. 


Salmagundi; Sketch-Book: History of New York, by Died- 
rich Knickerbocker; Bracebridge Hall; Tales of a Traveller; 
Life of Columbus; Conquest of Granada; Alhambra; Tour of 
the Prairies; Abbotsford and Mewstead Abbey; Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain; Astoria; Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville; Life of Goldsmith; Life of Washington. 


IlIl.—SELECTIONS TO READ. 
The student is advised to begin with the Sketch- Book. 
The following are some of the best sketches: 
1. The Wife. 2. Rip Van Winkle. 38. Rural Life in Eng- 
land. 4..The Broken Heart. 5. The Widow and her Son. 


6. The Mutability of Literature. 7. Westminster Abbey. 8. 
Christmas, 9. Christmas Eve. 10, Christmas Day. 11, The 
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Christmas Dinner. 12. The Pride of the Village. 13. The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

After the Sketch-Book, the whole or certain chapters 
of the Life of Goldsmith may be read, especially in 
connection with the study of Goldsmith’s text. Sketches 
similar to those in the Sketch-Book may be found in 
Bracebridge Hall, Traveller, Crayon Miscellany, and 
other volumes. Certain chapters in Knickerbocker’s 
flistory of New York will be found very interesting. 








VARIETIES. 


— The little folks wanted the head of the family to spend 
the evening with them. Father said he thought of attending 
a meeting. Various measures were discussed for keeping 
father at home, when Tommy, aged five, addressed his brother, 
aged seven, as follows: ‘‘ I'll tell you what we’lldo. We'll put 
a sign on the front door — ‘No admittance to go out of this 
house nights.’ ”’ 


— Von Bulow says that music can be cultivated with success 
in those countries only where the sun shines and the grape 
ripens; and Sir George Bowyer says that not more than two 
per cent. of the inhabitants of Great Britain can be taught to 
sing a tune. 


— Examination day: Present, the school committee-man; 
class in morals on the floor. Teacher: What do the sunshine, 
the songs of birds, the flowers, the beautiful green fields, teach ? 
Bright Pupil: They show the greatness and goodness of the 
equator. 

— A member of the senior class read a sermon before the 
professor of rhetoric. When it came toa brother distinguished 
for his sensational style of writing, to criticise, he took excep- 
tion to one sentence: “I find no fault with the sentiment, 
but it strikes me it might have been more forcibly expressed.”’ 
As he sat down, the writer rose, and quietly replied, ‘* That 
sentence is a quotation from the Bible.’”? Nothing was said, 
but an audible smile passed around the room, in which the 
professor joined.—Herald and Presbyter. 


— Human happiness has no perfect security but freedom; 
freedom none but virtue; virtue none but knowledge; and 
neither freedom nor virtue has any vigor or immortal hope 
except in the principles of the Christian faith, and the sanction 
of the Christian religion.— President Quincy. 

— A Highlander was reading Charles Dudley Warner’s re- 
marks on the camel, wherein he makes the ancient beast ex- 
claim, ‘‘ There are three of us, — the date-palm, the pyramid, 
and myself; everything else is modern.”’ ‘**Goto! Hoot mon!” 
said the Celt; ‘‘ joost as if nobody didn’t know thatafore. The 
Carmels were a clan long before the pyramids and that other 
thing were heard of.’’ 


— Several years ago, a minister in Kentucky, while preach- 
ing upon the ** Barren Fig-tree,’’ described the blossom of the 
fig as ‘‘ white, beautiful, and as fragrant as the orange.’’ At 
the close of the sermon, an old lady said to the preacher, 
“Brother, the fig-tree has no sign of a blossom!” which is 
true. That sermon was spoiled. 


— A charming young thing at a New York school examin- 
ation, in reading her exercise before a large audience of parents, 
changed Keat’s line “*A thing of beauty is a boy forever!’ 
She is younger than she looks, but is expected shortly to be 
engaged. 

— A candidate for a winter school was asked by a member 
of the school-board to find the interest of $100 for one day at 
7 3-10 per cent. per annum. After calculating twenty minutes, 
the candidate answered ‘‘ Eight cents,” and failed to get a cer- 
tificate. 

— The longer I live, the more certain I am that the great 
difference between men is energy, invincible determination, 
an honest purpose once fixed, and their death or victory. This 
quality will do anything that can be done in the world; and 
no talents, no circumstances, no opportunity, will make one 
man great without it.—Belmont. 


— Mathematical.—If three snake stories can be believed by 
3 men and 2 women, how many snake stories can be believed 
by 5 men and 1 woman, the women being only ¢ as credulous 
as the men, and the stories in the latter case being twice as 
credible as in the former; and what part of a snake story in 
either case can be believed by 1 man and 1 woman, or by 1 
man or 1 woman; and how many men or women, and how 
many men and women would be required to believe 100 stories 
in either class; and, finally, can a snake story be believed 
at all ? 

— The process of self-development should be encouraged to 
the fullest extent. Children should be led to make their own 
investigations and to draw their own inferences. They should 


be told as little as possible, and induced to discover as much 
as possible. Humanity has progressed solely by self-instruc- 
tion, and that to achieve the best results, each mind must 
progress somewhat after the same fashion, is continually 
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IMAGINATION. — (II. Con.) 


BY THOMAS HILL, D.D., LL.D., PORTLAND, ME. 


[In a previous article, JouRNAL, page 354, Dr. Hill called 
attention to the fact that the first teaching of nature with ref- 
erence to space is through motion; and that its second lesson 
is the distinguishing of shapes or external geometric forms. 
There is a certain knowledge of space which is instinctive, and 
this comes to the aid of the child in the most practical ways, 
and in connection with artistic work. The reader will doubt- 
less have corrected for himself, in that article, the misprint of 
** instructive ”’ for instinctive. The present article concludes 
the topic discussed under Article II.—Ep.] 

The third use of this instinctive knowledge of the 
laws of space is to serve as a basis on which to build 
the higher or scientific knowledge. It furnishes the 
primary conceptions, the axioms, and modes of inquiry 
for geometrical investigations, discoveries, and theorems. 
These again are the necessary means by which to in- 
vestigate all the phenomena of outward nature, so that 
all the arts and sciences, as far as they pertain to ma- 
terial things, and to either earthly or celestial bodies, are 
built upon geometry, and owe their obligations for in- 
dispensable aid to the knowledge of space. This is a 
part of knowledge, therefore, particularly deserving of 
cultivation, and which has been in our New England 
schools (I know nothing of schools in other countries), 
most urfwisely displaced by arithmetic. 

In cultivating geometry, we prepare the pupil in the 
most effective way for any or all of the practical arts of 
life; we aid efficiently in fitting him for painting, en- 
graving, or sculpture, among the fine arts; and we give 
him the surest foundation on which to build scientific 
knowledge. Nay, even for those professions which deal 
with man, geometry is a fitting preparation, not chiefly 
because it trains the mind to logical reasoning, but 
rather because it leads to accuracy of conception, to 
clearness of perception, to precision of expression, to 
definiteness and fitness in the choice of imagery. All 
language, through which we deal with each other, even 
when diccussing the most abstract themes, is figurative, 
borrowed from the outward world; and whatever leads 
to the most vivid imagination of the realities of the out- 
ward world, leads to the most vigorous expression of 
the facts of the inward world. Thus geometrical train- 
ing tends indirectly to cultivate the power by which 
the lawyer, the orator, the clergymam the author, con- 
vince, persuade, instruct, and delight their fellow men. 

But the reader must not suppose that by the words 
geometry and geometrical training, I refer to the 
demonstrations of Euclid or Descartes, Chasles or Ham- 
ilton. The power of reasoning concerning truths of 
space depends upon very different faculties from the 
power of seeing those truths. Both powers are doubt- 
less increased in the ordinary study of geometry. But 
the power of direct sight is much more efficiently 
strengthened by scientific and artistic observation, and 
by the attempt to actually produce, in clay, or by the 
crayon, forms seen, then forms remembered; finally, 
forms imagined and forms described, — than by logical 
deductions from definitions of form. The value of good 
drawings as an education of the eye for form, is greater 
than is usually supposed. I recently have made exper- 
iments upon children of three years to three and one-half 
years old, which showed that while their grasp of number 
was so slight that five was a confused multitude to either 
of them, there was scarcely an object in any one of 
Retzsch’s outline illustrations of Schiller’s “ Song of the 
Bell,” which they did not instantly recognize. Nature 
had been giving them so admirable a geometrical training 
that they perceived an identity of meaning between mi- 
nute outlines and great living, moving solids; seeing 
at a glance, for example, in a profile, only 6.3mm. long, 
appearing under a woman’s sleeve (in No. 22), not only 
the likeness to mankind, but the age and the sex; say- 
ing at once “little girl.” Consider the point a moment ; 
what a wonderful amount of the knowledge of form is 
implied in this act, the perception in these brief black 
lines, the outline of a face merely from just above the 
eyebrow to just below the chin, scarcely a quarter of an 





proved by the marked success of self-made men. — Herbert 
Spencer, 


inch long, not only of a human being, but of its age and 





sex. And this by children, in one case not over three 
years old, and who could not count objects exceeding 
three in number. No experiment could show more de- 
cisively that the culture of the imagination in space is 
nature’s earliest care in education, and that it should 
be ours. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


The custom of bestowing presents at Christmas has 
attained an unexpected permanence among us. It tends 
to bind the young and old together; to associate the 
rich and poor; to bring sunlight to the couch of the 
suffering. We can remember when it was not so com- 
mon a custom as at present, and when children were 
the chief recipients. Even now it is the young folks’ 
day, gladly anticipated for weeks, and enjoyed upon its 
arrival as the one day of the year. Who does not re- 
member with a touch of the old-time happiness the 
Christmas mornings of his youth; the mysterious winter 
twilight which shrouded surprising possibilities; the 
trees bowed under their weight of snow; and the cheer- 
ful wood fire sending its sparks heavenward! Then 
there was the search for hidden treasure by juvenile 
Captain Kidds; the baffled endeavor; the final discov- 
ery and triumph. Across the saddened years we feel 
the “touch of a vanished hand,” and hear once more the 
voices of the long-ago. 

Although, as we have said, the children are the chief 
participants in this annual festival, we older children 
have our own joy in it, too. “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” and we delight in seeing others glad. 
There is a general interchange of presents now, even 
among the mature. Too often resulting in a mere sys- 
tem of barter, the custom is at times redeemed by the 
purest philanthropy and good-will, When we can 
afford to give and receive, by all means let us indulge 
the pleasing habit. Our protest is solely against that 
false notion, leading to vast extravagance and folly, 
which expects even from those in straitened circumstan- 
ces a manifestation of charity. The moral pressure thus 
brought to bear is very onerous; few there are who can 
resist it. We do not recognize any obligation in the 
poor or embarrassed to rob their slender exchequer for 
the sake of public opinion. The best kindness is, un- 
doubtedly, to pay one’s debts; if, after the discharge of 
legitimate obligations we retain a surplus fund, it is 
pleasant to remember the less fortunate. We do not 
approve of the prodigal, but we prefer him to the screw. 
There is a neutral ground between extravagance and 
avarice which affords ample opportunity for benev- 
olence. 

Let us remember the poor. There are many worthy, 
hard-working people who, despite their utmost, hon- 
estly put forth, cannot gain for their families the neces- 
sities of life. We should minister to these. Finding 
out their immediate wants, we can direct our charity 
to their alleviation. Whether it be fuel or food they 
require, if possible, on this one bright day let their 
desires be fulfilled. No one can tell how soon he him- 
self may need. These are hard times, and in our 
country we are subject to strange mutations of fortune. 
The rich man of this year may be a beggar the next,— 
it behooves us to remember our neighbors. Again, the 
sick should be especially borne in mind:—a few flowers 
bestowed with love, are to them the very smile of God. 
It is not the gift so much as the giving, that they value. 

In the selection of gifts, the taste of the proposed re- 
cipient should, if possible, be consulted. We do not 
mean to eliminate the element of surprise, but to cdn- 
sider the persons known or probable desires. Books 
will suit many people, but not all. A turkey is the 
acme of enjoyment to a large number, but there are 
those who prefer candy. After all, these things arrange 
themselves. It is impossible to lay down laws for 
them. Those who receive presents should not be too 
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EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. — (1) 


THE SCHOOLS OF EDINBURGH. — THEIR HISTORY. 


BY PROF. Ss. H. M’COLLISTER. 


THE “RAGGED SCHOOLS.” 
At this season Edinburgh may justly be called a city of 
schools. With a population of 200,000 it no doubt has at the 
present time 40,000 students within its limits. Even in this 
staid old country, feelings of caste express themselves. The 
nobility still frown upon the poor; so of necessity they must 
have what are termed Ragged Schools, or a large class of intel- 
ligent children would be deprived of mental instruction. How 
fortunate that Rev. Dr. Guthrie, of blessed memory, 806 felt for 
the poor children of the land, as to cause numerous charity 
schools, bearing the name already given, to be established in 
which they could be gathered, fed, clothed, and taught in the 
common branches of learning. There are two of these schools 
in this city; one, for boys, and the other for girls. They have 
about five hundred now enrolled, of both sexes. No children 
are allowed to enter them unless they are actually in need. 
The corps of teachers connected with them, seem to be well 
qualified for their work; though their wages are sinall, still 
they are untiring in their efforts. They evidently love teach- 
ing, and delight in assisting these unfortunate children. 
Some four hours of each day, the pupils are employed in doing 
certain light manual labor. It is interesting to see them in 
their work-rooms; they look clean, healthy, and happy. Those 
that are homele*s on leaving the school, which is at the age of 
thirteen, have homes found for them by managers of the 
schools, where they are bound out till they reach their majority. 
How true it is that every city has its poor, and how blessed 
that there are some hearts which feel for them, and some hands 
which do for them, as the Divine Teacher commanded! 


THE HERIOT SCHOOLS. 


Four years after the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth 
Rock, one George Heriot, goldsmith to Queen Anne and James 
VL., died leaving a large fortune to Edinburgh for the purpose 
of establishing a seminary within its limits for the education 
of orphan boys, free of expense. In 1659 the first substantial 
and grand building completed, a school was opened bearing 
the name of Heriot Hospital, admitting poor boys not under 
seven or above ten years of age, leaving the school at fourteen, 
when they receive an annual apprentice-fee of fifty dollars for 
five years; and some of them being fond of study and full of 
promise, receive bursaries to defray their expenses at the uni- 
versity. The bequest was so invested that it increased rapidly, 
and in 1837 several other schools were established in different 
parts of tho city, for the purpose of educating indigent boys 
and girls, free of tuition. Now there are eleven of these 
schools in Edinburgh, having more than five thousand chil- 
dren inthem. They appear to be most judiciously managed. 
Great care is taken to have them under the charge of experi- 
enced teachers. In each school there is a head-master with a 
sufficient number of assistants to do thorough work. In the 
hospital the students take up not only the common branches, 
but also Latin, German, French, and in certain instances, 
Greek. 

The yearly revenue of the Heriot Fund is now about $150,000. 
Much of the ground on which the new town stands belongs to 
it. The beautiful streets, crescents, squares, and many of 
the works of art, are taxed for its benefit. It seems to me that 
a noble character could have no grander, or more enduring 
monument erected to perpetuate his memory, than the Heriot 
Schools. They do something more than revive the past; they 
build for the future. It is a question if Edinburgh would be 
the beautiful city it is, had it not been for the working-force 
of the Heriot Fund. This all the while is improving the im- 
agination and cultivating the taste. It is producing a work 
more lasting than the sculptures of Phidias and Angelo, or 
the paintings of Apelles and Raphael. We should be grateful 
that many in our own land have imitated the worthy example 
of Edinburgh’s noble patron; would that vastly more of the 
wealthy might remember our public schools, and so leave their 
riches that they would work through the ages to bless and fos- 
ter our Republic, and thus render themselves undying agents 
in carrying forward the highest civilization and the ripest 
culture. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


These schools are of recent origin; in fact they are scarcely 
in full working-order, though the law creating them was made 
some six years ago. These, to a large extent, supplant the 
parish schools, which were under the control of the clergy. 
This system is modeled somewhat after ours, differing, how- 
ever, in this regard,—that it requires every child attending 
school to pay a fee of little more than two pence per week. 
They have also a compulsory law, forcing all children over six 
years of age and under thirteen, to be in school forty weeks 
during the year. Many of the common, and most of the poor 
classes, complain bitterly of being forced to send their children 
to school, and, besides, being obliged to pay a fee. They say 


— 


justice demands that the nation should defray all the expenses 
of their education; as it is, it evidently oppresses the poor at 
the benefit of the rich. I should say that a provision in the 
law is made, so that it is possible for the very poor to get rid 
of paying any fees, but*with great embarrassment. On the 
whole, the system is doing better work than was accomplisbed 
by the old method; at least, it is reported as giving better 
satisfaction throughout the city and country. 

Most of the buildings of these schoojs are new, and con- 
structed after the most improved styles of Europe. Externally 
they are not, certainly in this city, justly subject to criticism, 
but within they are very far behind our best internal school 
arrangements. Their seats consist mostly of flat boards, and 
their desks are too narrow, and in no school-room have i seen 
a blackboard more than five feet square. In many of the 
rooms two, three, or more classes are going on at the same 
time. The children on leaving the department are required to 
be furnished with blank-books, so that much of their work is 
written and inspected by the teachers; so they use pencil and 
paper where we work with chalk and blackboard. Asa rule, 
their pupils become quite proficient in writing and spelling. 
Their training in the history and geography of their nation, is 
very thorough; they are also strenuously drilled in the Scotch 
catechism: It is expected they will have this all by heart long 
before they are thirteen years of age, or the time they leave 
school. Reading, drawing, and singing, reeeive no special at- 
tention. The order, for the most part, is excellent. 

The teachers generally are apt to teach and love their calling. 

Most of them have age and long experience. These schools 
are under the management of masters, but the teachers are 
mostly mistresses. They do not like the idea here of having a 
woman exercise authority. It is her place to serve. Her 
wages vary from $125 to $300a year, and she finds herself; 
while the male teachers get from $600 to $1,000 for the same 
time. Of course the superintendents receive much larger 
salaries. 
On visiting these schools one is impressed with the feeling 
that a sufficient attention is not paid to grace of manners, 
Though the order is usually good, still the children are awk- 
ward in their movement; and the same may be said of many 
of their teachers. The Scotch people are staid in their habits, 
They believe in doing as their fathers did; the medicine they 
took they are going to take, until they become fully persuaded 
that it is quite sure to kill. In all their changes they hasten 
slow. They delight in quoting John Knox; and as he disap- 
proved of organs and instrumental music in churches, so do 
the masses to-day. They want no sweeter music than that of 
vocalizing their Psalmody and Paraphrases. Rigidity and 
steadfastness seem to be peculiarities of this land, and why is 
it strange they should express themselves in their schools ? 


THE MERCHANT SCHOOLS, 


These consist of two colleges for ladies, two institutions for 
boys, and two schools for boys and girls. They are all of 
them popular in the city, and especially is this the case with 
the ladies’ colleges. They are largely patronized, having about 
3,000 young ladies in attendance, pursuing the branches usu- 
ally taughtin our seminaries for young ladies. They appear to 
be very earnest in their work. It is a pleasing sight to look 
upon these young people in their exercises. Most of them 
wear the expression of perfect health, giving surest promise of 
developing into the purest womanhood. The instruction in 
all the departments is thorough and refining. In these schools 
the solid and ornamental branches are taught. Their very 
atmosphere breathes of grace and cultured taste. How true it 
is,—as is the teacher, so is the school! 

The boys’ schools are in commodious and elegant buildings, 
and are apparently well conducted. Their work is similar to 
that in our established academies, 

All these schools are supported mainly, or at least in part, 
by tuitions; they are patronized by the wealthy classes. 
Edinburgh, Scot., Nov., 1878. 








AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The London Quarterlg Review.—(Oct., 1878.) 
Rise of the Modern British Empire. 
Is the Church of England Protestant ? 
The Revival of Turkey. 


The Edinburg Review.—(Oct., 1878.) 
Recent Explorations in Palestine. 
Who Wrote the Annals of Tacitus ? 
Sir Henry Taylor’s Collected Works. 

Blackwood’s Edinburg Magazine.—(Nov., 1878.) 
A New Method of Social Evolution. 
The Pheenisse of France, Italy, and Germany. 
The Catholic World.—(Dec., 1878.) 

An Imperial Conspirator. 
Madame de la Rochefoucauld. 


The Eclectic Magazine. —(Dec., 1878.) 
England and America as Manufacturing Competitors; by 
James Henderson. 





that, if the yare compelled to send their children to school, 








Penn Monthly.—(Dec., 1878.) 

Mental Life Below the Human; by W. W. Rinsley. 

Poetry of the Turkish Peoples, (1V.); by Dora, Countess 
d’ Istria. 

The American Naturalist.—(Dec., 1878.) 

The Excursion of the Geological Society of France, for 1878; 
by E. D. Cope. 

General Notes on Zoédlogy, Botany, Geology, ete. 

Sunday Afternoon.—( Dec., 1878.) 
Fishers of Men, (V.); by S. T. James. 
The Tyranny of Mood; by Margaret T. Preston. 
Sanitarian.—( Dec. 1878.) 
Hot-air, Electric, and Roman Baths. 
Public Baths: their Moral Influence. 





HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


DECEMBER 22. 

Died: Emperor Vitellius, beheaded at Rome, 69 A.D. 
Richard Plantagenet, alleged son of Richard III., 1550. Sir 
Philip Francis, reputed author of Junius, 1818. Dr. James 
Cowles Prichard, distinguished ethnologist, 1848. Rev. M. J. 
Routh, D.D., president of Magdalen College, Oxford, in his 
100th year, 1854, 

: DECEMBER 23. 


Born: Robert Barclay, celebrated Quaker, author of the 
Apology, 1648. Frederick Augustus of Saxony, 1750. Alex- 
ander I., Emperor of Russia, 1777. 

Died; Childebert I. of France, 588. Henri de Lorraine, 
Duke of Guise, assassinated at Blois, 1588. William Davison, 
Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth, 1608. Michael Dray- 
ton, poet, 1631. 

Read the celebrated book, Hikon Basiliké, and Milton’s 
reply, The Iconoclast. 


DECEMBER 24. 


Important Events : The life of Napoleon attempted by means 
of an infernal machine, 1800. Treaty of Peace signed between 
the United States and Great Britain, at Ghent, 1614. Death 
of Sir William Howe, commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in America from 1775 to 1778, — 1800. The Alabama 
Territory admitted to the Union, 1819. 

Read, in Marmion, Sir Walter Scott’s graphic ‘‘ Christmas 
Eve.”’ Give history of Christmas customs of Scotland, Ger- 
many, and America; games, mummers, carols, etc. 

Born: George Crabbe, poet, 1754. Galba, Roman Emperor, 
3 B.C. 

Died: Vasco de Gama, Portuguese navigator, 1525. Henry 
John Todd, editor of Johnson’s Dictionary, ete., 1845. Hugh 
Miller, geologist, 1856. 


DECEMBER 25. 


Church Days: Nativity of Jesus Christ. 
St. Anastasia, martyr, 304. 

Born: Jesus Christ, Saviour of the world. Sir Isaac New- 
ton, natural philosopher, 1642. William Collins, poet, 1720. 
Richard Porson, Greek scholar, 1759. 

Read Sir David Brewster's life of Newton. 

Died: Sir Matthew Hale, eminent judge, 1676, 
Henry, author of the Meditations, 1758. 

Give the history of the Christian and other eras in chro- 
nology. 


St. Eugenia, 257. 


James 


DECEMBER 26. 


Born : Gulielmus Xylander, translator of the classics, 1532. 
Thomas Gray, poet, 1716. 

Died: Joel Barlow, American author, 
Girard, founder of Girard College, 1831. 


DECEMBER 27. 
Church Day : St. John the Apostle. 
Born: Jaques Bernouilli, mathematician, 1654. Arthur 
Murphy, dramatist, 1827. 
Died: Captain John Davis, navigator, killed near Malacca, 
1605. Dr. Hugh Blair, eminent divine, 1800. Charles Lamb, 
poet and essayist, 1834. 
Read the life of Thomas Guy, and the history of the Guy 
Hospital. Read Lamb’s essays. 

DECEMBER 28. 
Church Day : The Holy Innocents. 
Born: Thomas Henderson, astronomer, 1798, Alexander 
Keith Johnstone, geographer, 1804. 
Died: Mary of Orange, Queen of William III., 1694. Pierre 
Bayle, critic, 1706. John Logan, poet. Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, historian and essayist, 1859, 
Read the history of the “* White Horse of Berkshire.” Give 
the history of the day known as the ‘‘ Massacre of the Inno- 
cents,’’ and its ancient customs, 


1812. Stephen 








— A Chinese Proverb. — You cannot prevent the birds of 
sadness from flying over your head, but you may prevent them 





a. The Earth’s Place in Nature; by J. Norman Lockyer. 





from stopping to build their nests in your hair. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible tor opinions in THE JouRNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 





Dr. J. B. Moran was the author of the able letter published 
in onr Correspondence of last week, instead of “ Rey.,” as our 
types made him.—Ed. 


———_~+o0—_ 


THE SCHOOLS OF COLORADO. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
During a recent visit to Denver, Col., I improved a favorable 
opportunity to look in upon its public schools. Some impres- 
sions of their character may be of interest to you. 
Their physical eminence is 5,317 feet above the sea level, and 
in point of exeellence and high standard they are on a plain 
with their altitude,—in the front rank with the best of those 
in our New-England cities. This fact was the occasion of a 
little surprise, as Denver seems somewhat isolated, coming to 
it as we did upon the open plain, after.a ride of twenty-four 
hours on the wild, wide waste of the desolate prairie. But 
with first-class school-buildings, and other munificent provis- 
ions of the citizens, with a New-England man of great energy 
at the head, throwing his whole soul into his calling; with a 
corps of teachers gathered from over the wide land, of recog- 
nized attainments and fidelity, we cease to wonder that they 
have the best of schools. 
The labors of Mr. Aaron Gove, the superintendent, seemed 
to be well appeciated. Prominent citizens give to his untiring 
efforts the merit of bringing their_schools up to their present 
high position. It was my great pleasure to see the teachers in 
convention on a Saturday morning,—a monthly meeting which 
they call ‘‘ Teachers’ Institute.’”’ Their discussions and exer- 
cises were of much interest. Superintendent and teachers 
seemed bound to know and adopt the best methods for guiding 
the youthful mind; they seemed not so far away from the 
great centers ef educational thought and instruction, as that 
they were determined to make Denver the grand_center for all 
that is best in teaching and training. They are doing their 
part toward making the *‘ desert blossom as the rose,” 
Cambridge, Mass., Dec., 1878. H. PorTER SMITH. 


——_+92 — 
QUACKERY IN TEACHING. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

It has often occurred to me that if I were a practical teacher,— 
as I once was,—I would write an article on “‘ Quackery in 
Teaching.”” If some one were to invite me to address a 
teacher's institute, my theme should be ‘ Quackery in Teach- 
ing.’ To what dol refer? Ido not now speak of the shame- 
fully superficial and painfully shiftless, inefficient work done 
by a majority of our teachers, from our high schools down. 
Having served more or less before now On school committees, 
I have been pained by the amount of shabby teaching that is 
often suffered to pass muster even in high schools. No one, 
however, defends this, and I conclude that to simply call at- 
tention to the fact, in this connection, will suffice. The 
quackery to which I now more particularly refer, and of which 
I complain, is to be found in connection with some of our 
modern, most “advanced”? methods. And the quackery | 
conceive consists fundamentally in three things: 

1. The assumption that successful teaching depends mainly 
on methods. 

2. In losing sight of the good old orthodox doctrine, that 
true education consists not in filling up, or pouring in, but in 
drawing out. 

3. In losing sight of the fact that true education consists 
not simply in the development of mental power, but withal in 
being enabled to grasp principles, and apprehend abstract gen- 
eral truths, 


(1) One would suppose from the great hue and cry made 
about improved methods now-a-days, that method was every- 
thing; only get hold of the last new-fangled method, and the 


teacher knows perfectly well that, while it is of the first im- 
portance indeed to have a good, a natural method, and also to 


are obviously only lumber; while if he be thus competent to 


custean. A wise teacher will so estimate the capacity of his 
pupils as to know to what extent, in each individual case, his 
method can be fully carried out. After all, intellectual capac- 
ity is the principal need. You remember the anecdote about 
the teacher who informed a certain anxious and inquiring 
parent that her “ hopeful” was lacking in capacity,—that what 
millennium will be introduced at once; whereas, every true/je principally needed was capacity; whereupon the good 
woman, determined that her son should be thoroughly fur- 
nished, eagerly inquired where that commodity could be ob- 
have good text-books, next to mental capacity itself on/tained. It is brains that tells, A bright child will excel under 
the part of the taught, success in teaching depends On} a)most any regimen, ancient or modern,—while the dullard 
aptness on the part of the teacher to awaken enthusiasm 0n| wij} not excel, whatever your improved appliances and 
the part of the scholar by exciting an interest in his mind on} methods; and our teachers may consider that, in perhaps a 
the subject studied, and then, in natural and easy Way8, t0/ majority of instances, they are doing good work if they suc- 
lead,—pedagogus-like,—the child along to a real apprehension | eq in enabling their pupils, with facility and accuracy, to 
of the principles of the subject in hand. Talk about “ ad- perform or rehearse their processes, however mechanically. 
vanced methods of teaching! Unless the teacher, by natural/}, every school there will be large numbers of scholars whose 
tact or genius, as also by experience or practice, is master Of) ++ capacity” will enable them todo nothing more. In every 


good thing, and , there will also be scholars of sufficient intel- 
are cov duns tatias aan eae vpn ‘ todeeal cote dock vigor to warrant the most thorough logical 
use th he use these or in-|drill. These clearly should have the benefit of aaah teelaing 

my ee anes Wa Wome Sree the remainder should be helped to acquire what they may, 


vent methods of his own. A common-sense, practiced teacher) oi. out being ‘burdened, or crucified by being required to 





fathers were superficial, artificial, mechanical. So they 


System, was introduced. And yet it may be questioned 
whether the ancient method was more superficial or artificial 
than the modern is conventional and utopian. A great deal is 
said about the analytical methods pursued in teaching gram- 
mar, language, arithmetic, ete., in our normal schools. I am 
satisfied, however, that in some ef these institutions much of 
the work of recitation is the merest rote-work, is but little 
other than the chattering of formulas, the parrot-like iteration 
of mere rigmarole. The students fall into forms and ruts. 
Too often there is but little that is natural, elastic, and free 
connected with either their methods of recitation or in- 
struction. 
(2) It seems strange that in this age of the world we should 
begin to fall back into the old idea that education consists 
fundamentally in brewing something poured into the student’s 
mind by way of lectures, or oral instruction. Text-books, we 
are told in this “‘advanced’’ age, are at a discount,—are to be 
largely discarded. The teacher is to communicate every- 
thing,—is to tell everything to the scholar. The pupil is to sit 
cup in hand, and when the versatile teacher turns his stop- 
cock the former is to take care, and, by keeping his dish right 
side up, get his fill. And have we come to this? I had 
always thought that education consisted, in part at least, in 
learning how to use and master text-books,—to find instruc- 
tion anywhere in fact, to derive knowledge, to deduce princi- 
ples, to reach intellectual results freely and independently in 
ihe exercise of one’s own faculties and according to one’s own 
method. What pupils want first of all to learn, in my judg- 
ment,—-that is, pupils particularly in our grammar schools,—is 
how to study. Instead of being informed at every point by 
the teacher, touching matters in hand,—instead of the latter’s 
giving a direct and full answer to every idle question on the 
part of the pupil,—the scholar manifestly ought to be en- 
couraged, instigated, and helped to hunt for information him- 
self, and to hunt diligently, perseveringly, indefatigably. The 
truth is, it isn’t so much what the pupil learns, as the habit of 
search,—the habit of diligent, patient, successful quest, that 
lie needs preéminently to acquire. 
A great point manifestly was gained by Hugh Miller when, 
in his boyhood, he made the remarkable discovery that read- 
ing consisted in ‘‘the art of finding stories in books.’’ Sub- 
sequently he learned how to find ‘‘ sermons in stones.”” Next 
to the art of thinking,—of accurate, logical thought,—the art of 
finding thought, or food for thought, material on which to 
exercise one’s intellectual faculties, clearly is what school- 
children need to be taught or assisted to acquire. 
(3) This is an age when “‘ object-teaching,’’ so-called, is all 
the rage. Even language, we are now informed, can be truly 
and successfully taught only orally and ‘‘ object’’-ively. Every- 
thigg seems to be tending to the baldest materialism. No mar- 
sin seems to be left for the play of imagination whatever, I 
have no space to comment at length on this last, this ‘‘ noble 
rage,’’—this most modern educational craze. For young 
scholars, for obvious reasons, object-teaching is well, if not in- 
dispensable. This method invests subjects with an interest 
that anything less tangible could not. Even more advanced 
scholars, perhaps, may be occasionally reminded, with profit, 
that their figures in their text-books represent real, tangible 
things or facts. Yet what teacher ought not to know that his 
objects for teaching-purposes are only crutches, to be flung 
away at the earliest moment. They are simply a means to an 


end,—the helping of the pupil as early as possible on to his 
intellectual legs. Every well-instructed teacher must know 
that the great *‘ object’’ of all true tuition is, not to ‘amuse 
with these ‘‘ object”’-toys further than they may aid the 
memory or quicken thought, but to lead the mind away from 
the concrete to the abstract, from the seen to the unseen, from 
the particular to the general. 


I close by observing that no theory or method, however per- 
fect, can be universally applied. It must be elastic,—not Pro- 


doubtless were. A great advance was made in this matter of 
instruction when the simpler inductive, Pestalozzian method or 


PECULIAR WORDS IN SHAKESPEARE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I may furnish an occasional article for these columns, giving 
instances of Shakespeare's use of words that have now become 
quite uncommon or entirely obsolete. 

In “* The Tempest,” Prospero gives Miranda an account of 
the intrigues by which his brother Antonio had cheated him 
out of his dukedom. He had temporarily given up the duties 
of the office to his brother, in order that he might devote him- 
self to his favorite studies. But Antonio, immediately after as- 
suming the new position, began to plot to hold the office as his 
own. These intrigues Prospero thus describes: 


“* Being once perfected how to grant suits, 
How to deny them; whom to advance, and whom 
To trash for overtopping; new created 
The creatures that were mine; 1 say or changed them, 
Or else new form’d them; having both the key of 
Officer and office, set all hearts i’ th’ state 
To what tune pleas’d his ear; that now he was 
The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, 
And sucked my verdure out.”’ 


The question has been, what Shakespeare meant by the 
word trash. Antonio promoted some who would favor his in- 
terest, and checked or kept back others, 

Say the editors, “‘ To trash means to check the pace of any 
one. The term is said to be still in use among sportsmen in 
the north, and signifies to correct a dog for misbehavior in 
pursuing the game; or overtopping or outrunning the rest of 
the pack. Trashes are clogs strapped round the neck of a dog 
to prevent his over-speed.’”’ 

Now we turn to ‘‘ Othello,’”’ Act II, Scene 1, and we find 
Iago, who is plotting to use Cassio as a tool in exciting Othel- 
lo’s jealousy of his wife, Desdemona, using the following 


language: **T'll put the Moor 
At last into a jealousy so strong 
That judgment cannot cure. Which thing to do,— 
If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trace 
For his quick hunting, stand the putting on, 
I’}] have our Michael Cassio on the hip.” 


Some old editions have trash for trace, which would mean 


that Iago intended to check Cassio, whereas he rather meant 
to set him on in the work of executing his plot, and then to 
trace him; that is, to follow him, Some editors were prob- 
ably mislead by thinking that Shakespeare purposely used the 
word trash in the same line for the jingle in the sound. 
Boston, Dec., 1878. R. L. PERKINS. 


——_~+9e 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


101. ‘‘ It was too touching to be soon forgotten.”’ 


‘To be forgotten’ is a verb, infinitive present: used as@ 
noun, third person, singular, objective case, and governed by 
the preposition, understood.—(Rule XVI., M. C. C.) 


Within a few months several cases similar to the above have 
appeared in THE JOURNAL, for analysis or parsing. In no 
case do I think they have been disposed of correctly, and of 
all that I have seen I think the above is really farthest from 
the truth. Note the following: It was touching. It was very 
touching. It was exceedingly touching. It was as (=so much) 
touching as anything I ever saw. = It was 80-much-as-anything- 
I-ever-saw touching. 

It was more touching than that was, =It was more-than-that- 
was touching. It was more touching than to be forgotten, = It 
was more-than-to-be-forgotten touching. 

It was too touching to be forgotten.= It was too (=too much)- 
to-be forgotten “ touching.”’ 

Now all the above italicized forms connected with the word 
** touching”’ tell how touching it was; these expressions, as a 
whole, indicate the degree of the impressive element or constit- 
uent in this touching thing. Hence they all, as a whole, mod-. 
ify touching. 

Again, in the form as (=so much) —as anything, ete; as 
anything, ete., modifies the first as, and is an adverb-term. In 
the form ‘*‘ more—than to be forgotten” ; than to be forgotten is 
an adverb-term and modifies more. In the form ‘ Too (=to 
much) to be forgotten” ; to he forgotten is also an adverb-term and. 
modifies too. Rule in each ease, — Adverb-térms modify other 
adverbs (or adverb-terms). 

M. C. C. says, governed by a preposition understood. What 
does he mean,—thus? ‘‘ It was too touching (to) to be for- 
gotten ’’! OREAD. 


125. Area of Florida, by U. 8. census of 1870, is 59,268 square 
miles. Area of Florida, by Mitchell’s New Geographies, is 


iles. J. D. BuTrLerR & Co., Phil. 
a a Publishers of Mitchell's New Geographies. 


——_roo 


BAD GRAMMAR, 


Teachers and scholars, will you send me the specimens of 
bad grammar that you find in your general reading? If we 
cultivate the habit of noticing such errors in print, it may help 
us to avoid them in speech. Here are some that I have 
lately read: 

“*No one but Harvey and I saw the paper.”” (Mrs. A. P 


b in Sunday Afternoon ) 
sens Oh, that’s tse,* tied Julius.’’ (Miss Muloch, in Wo- 





WARD. 





ble. 
will succeed any way, put him where youmay. Weare told | attempt he attainment of what is manifest! a 


that the methods of teaching in vogue in the days of our 





alpole, Mass., 1878. 





'9 Kingdom. 
emmartinasc anit M. B. C.Suapx, Fall River, Mass, 
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THE recent election of members to the Boston School 
Board proves most conclusively that theory and fact do 
not always agree. It was argued that a school commit- 
tee composed of only 24 members would naturally and 
necessarily be made up of the fittest men and women 
in the city for that important office. By each election 
under the present system since the first, three years 
ago, the Board has constantly weakened in the ability 
and experience of its members; and the recent election 
has left at home some of the most useful, and elected 
some weak and inefficient men in their places. 

It is much to be deplored that the school interests of 
our city have fallen into the hands of so many persons 
who have no large views of educational concerns, or of 


of the English language causes a loss of two years of 
the school-time of each child, and is a main cause of 
the alarming illiteracy of our people ; that it involves 
an expense of hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
for teachers, and for writing and printing superfluous 
letters, and that it is an obstacle in many other ways to 
the progress of education among those speaking the 
English language, and to the spread of the language 


among other nations. It further represents that leading 
educators, among whom are many teachers of much 
practical experience, and associations of learned scholars, 
declare if possible to reform our spelling, and have pro- 
posed schemes of reform. 


The memorialists ask Congress to appoint a commis- 


the wants of our city schools, and whose interest in the 


schools culminates in a seat in the legislative body. 
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school affairs in the wrong direction. While we have 
not been in agreement with the action of the female 
members of the Board in many points, we believe that, 
on the whole, their influence and work have been in the 
right direction, and always conscientiously rendered, 
and we share in the regrets of the teachers that Miss 
May was defeated at the polls. She has the credit of 
having done a vast amount of work in the schools; and 
with more liberal views, and a larger acquaintance with 
mankind, she will be a most useful person to return to 
the Board. 

The most positive objection to the present School 
Board is the constant change to which it is subjected 
by the annual changes in its membership. Of the ten 
elected last week, only four hold reélections, — the 
others are new members. What changes the new ele- 
ments may work in the management of the schools, we 
know not. They certainly cannot make any very intel- 
ligent ones within a twelvemonth, for they cannot get 
a very thorough insight into our schools in a shorter 
period. Especially is this true under the present 
regime, in which the committee are not required or ex- 
pected to visit the schools, or to know much about them 
except through the reports of the supervisors, the official 
“eyes and ears of the Board.” The “fresh thought” 
which has been added, will be found to be too fresh, we 
fear, for immediate service, unless we except that of our 
old friend and veteran teacher, Mr. Hyde, who knows 
all about the work from the teachers’ standpoint, and 
who will prove a valuable co-helper with his old associ- 
ates. We rejoice that he is elected, but we doubt if he 
can add to his laurels, nobly earned, as a teacher, by 
any achievements in the office of school legislator. As 
the supervisors have another year in which to prove 
their worthiness for the offices they hold, we cannot ex- 
pect immediate reforms in that direction, and must wait 
awhile for the developments of the new Board, from 
which we may receive much more of good results than 
we anticipate. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 10044. Government silver dol- 
lar, 837"; cents. 

— Saturday, Dec. 14, was the 79th anniversary of the death 
of George Washington, and the 82d anniversary of the death 
of Gen. Wayne. 

— Princess Alice Mathilde Marie, grand duchess of Hesse, 
and second daughter of Queen Victoria, died of diphtheria, at 
Darmstadt, Saturday, on the same day and date her father, 
Prince Albert, died in 1861. She was born April 25, 1843, and 
married the reigning grand duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, Louis 
IV., July 1, 1862. This is the first child, out of nine in all, 
lost by Queen Victoria. 

— Queen Victoria is indisposed. 

— Bayard Taylor, United States minister to Germany, is re- 
covering from his attack of dropsy at Berlin, but is still very 
weak. 

— The Russian envoy to Cabul has left Affghanistan, and 
returned to his own country. 

— General Robert’s force probably will winter on the heights 
of the Peiwar Pass. 

— Jelalabad has been evacuated by the Afghan troops. 

— The British House of Commons, recently, by a vote of 
$28 to 227, supported the Ministerial policy in regard to the 
Afghan war. 

— Congress will take a recess from the 20th of December to 
the 6th of January. 

— Wade Hampton has been chosen a United States senator 
for South Carolina. 

— Judge Lowell has been nominated for United States 
Cireuit Judge, Vice-Judge Shepley deceased. 

— The Spanish Cortes will adjourn the 23d, and probably 
subsequently be dissolved. 

— Cuba's elections were quietly conducted, and the liberal 
conservatives were largely successful. 

— Public dinner is to be given Earl Dufferin in London. 

— The recent conspiracy in Constantinople was a serious at- 
tempt to replace the Sultan by his brother, Reshad Pasha. 

— Mogador has twenty-five deaths a day, from famine. 

— The Nile’s recent flood cost Egypt $5,000,000. 

— Turkish irregular troops have destroyed twenty villages 


in Macedonia. 
— Prince Gortechakoff has returned to St. Petersburg, and 


Meanwhile, our schools will keep on the even tenor 
of their way under the supervision and control of a body 
of teachers second to none in the land. It only proves 
their superiority that, in the midst of so many official 
charges and proposed methods of reform, the schools 
do so fully and steadily meet the wants of the people, 
and are so generally commended by the approving pat- 
ronage of all classes of our citizens. They are too good 
to be meddled with by incompetency, and until we can 
have stronger men in our school councils, the more se- 
verely they are let alone, the better. 








Tuer is a wide-spread and growing interest in the 
question of greatly simplifying our English spelling, 
but it is felt that no very satisfactory progress in such 
a reform can be made until the Government itself man- 
ifests an interest in the subject. The American Phil- 
ological Society has already issued a memorial to Con- 
gress, respectfully representing that it is currently 


Mr. Thayer, and Miss May, to show the tendency of 


sion to examine and report how far such a reform is 
desirable, and what amendments in orthography, if any, 
may be wisely introduced into the public documents, 
and the schools of the District of Columbia, and ac- 
cepted in examinations for the civil service, and whether 
it is expedient to move the Government of Great Britain 
to unite in constituting a joint commission to consider 
such amendments. 

This memorial has been sent to the school boards of 
this country. The Chicago School Board has taken 
definite action on the subject by authorizing its secre- 
tary, Mr. Doty, to correspond with the principal school 
boards and educational associations of the country, with 
a view to codperation in this reform. In his report to 
the Board he states that commissions have been created 
to inquire into and report on this subject by the Legis- 
latures of Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 
In England, nearly two hundred school boards, repre- 
senting all the large cities, and a large number of educa- 
tional and scientific associations have already united in 
a petition to the British Government to issue a royal 
commission to consider and report upon the question of 
simplifying the spelling of the English language. 
Without a recommendation thereon, he commits to the 
Board the following resolution for their consideration : 


Resolved, That the irregular spelling of the English language 
is a serious hindrance in learning to read and write, and is one 
cause of the alarming illiteracy in our country; that it occupies 
much time in our schools which is needed for other branches 
of study; and that it is desirable to request our Legislatures, 
State and National, to appoint commissioners to investigate 
this matter, and report what measures, if any, can be taken to 
simplify our spelling. 

Some of the oldest phonetic workers in the country 
pronounce this action of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion the most important step toward a new spelling ever 
taken in this country. Other boards cannot refuse to 
take some action on such an official communication. 
Intelligent action can have but one result when the 
scholarship of the world is a unit. The names of our 
foremost scholars, of which hundreds might be given to 
complete the list, headed by March and Goodwin and 
Whitney, must command the respect and attention of 
every board. They cannot do less than ask of Con- 
gress a fair examination of the question by a competent 
committee. Congress cannot do less than grant such a 
request, involving so trifling, if any, expense, when it 
comes from the leading school boards of the country. 
Such a commission must report something in regard to 
simplifying our English spelling. It would be impos- 
sible to appoint a committee that would report that 
there was nothing that ought to be improved in our 
present method or lack of method. This reasoning, 
step by step, seems conclusive to the reformers, and 
they are jubilant that the question is thus started in a 
way that it cannot fail to receive attention. 








WE extend most cordially the right-hand of editorial fellow- 
ship to J. R. Thompson, Esq., editor of the West-Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education, and congratulate the educators of this young 
State, on having a weekly paper devoted to their interests, so 
ably conducted. Ifthe first numbers are an indication of what 
it is to be, it will take high rank. It has an attractive appear- 
ance, and its editorials evince not only excellent practical 
sense, but a spirit of progress in educational matters, tem- 
pered by a wise discrimination. We bid the enterprise god- 








been received by the Czar, and he has resumed work at the bs 
Foreign Office. stated by leading educators that the irregular spelling 





speed most heartily. 
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A DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 


The complaint that the JourNat or Epucation 
“ attacks the Catholic Church with some degree of reg- 
ularity,” in a manner “unjust and uncalled for,” has 
been made and answered on a former occasion. The 
recent letter of J. B. Moran in our columns, is a con- 
spicuous illustration of that singular confusion of 
thought which makes the discussion of moral instruc- 
tion in common schools so unprofitable with the cham- 
pions of the ecclesiastical idea. But we again state our 
position, with no desire to provoke controversy or deal 
unjustly with anybody. 

The Catholic Bishops of the United States, with a sparse 
following from other sects, declare that the present system 
of moral discipline and instruction in the common schools 
is not only “insufficient,” but radically wrong; involv- 
ing an infinite peril to all children exposed to it. They 
have attempted to revive the old European system of 
parochial schools, taught by orders of celibate men and 
women, oath-bound to implicit obedience of themselves 
as representatives, in all spiritual things, of the infal- 
lible church of Rome. Said the priest in charge of 
one of these parochial schools, in Massachusetts: “My 
teachers own nothing. I can go to my school-house, and 
take their clothes from their backs, if I will.” They 
are now busily engaged in bringing all Catholic chil- 
dren under such instruction. Their effort has been 
largely successful, especially in cities beyond the Hud- 
son, and only lags in New England from the reluctance 
of the Catholic people. This movement did not origin- 
ate in any class of parents, who have children of school- 
age, but in a corporation of celibate ecclesiastics, and 
“ Brothers and Sisters,” bound by oath never to become 
the parent of achild. In this campaign the ecclesias- 
tics are the self-appointed representatives of the people. 
The whole movement is inspired by the clerical con- 
science, persistently enforced by the Pope, and pushed 
with the intent of a return to the European system of 
placing the children in the exclusive educational charge 
of an infallible priesthood. 

As fast as this separation is accomplished, these ec- 
clesiastics propose to treat with the State for appropria- 
tions of money to support their parochial schools. One 
of these “ compromises” received the assent of several 
eminent Protestant clergymen in New Haven, but was 
immediately rejected by the School Board, with rare 
unanimity of public endorsement. 


Now, when the Journat or Epvucartion, as the ad- 
vocate of our American system of free education, pro- 
tests against this crusade of the ecclesiastics and their 
followers, and exposes the compromises suggested in 
that interest, some zealous brother, cleric or lay, imme- 
diately rises to accuse us of “unjustly attacking the 
Catholic Church and clergy.” We are happy when our 
assailant writes as if he had read our assault. Mr. Mo- 
ran seems to labor under the impression that we would 
deprive the clergy of some right. In our view, clergy- 
men and laymen are terms unknown to the Common- 
wealth, which accords to every citizen equal rights of 
thought, expression, and action, up to the point of dis- 
obedience tolaw. We only protest against the assump- 
tion of the ecclesiastics, as of any other set of men, 
that any class of children can, rightfully, be set apart 
from the whole people, and dealt with by proxy, as the 
spiritual subjects of an infallible hierarchy. Our oppo- 
sition to the ecclesiastics begins with this claim, and 
follows it to the end. 

Pray, what would J. B. Moran consider “just” and 


ment against our present system of unsectarian train- 
ing in knowledge, good manners, and good morals to go 
on unheeded or unquestioned, till it knocks the bottom 
out of what these venerable gentlemen call the “ godless 
common school” ? That unpleasantly reminds us of 
1860 and the vigorous demand of certain eminent cit- 
izens,—“ let us alone.” Does he desire our codperation 


a 





dozen similar compromises? We are compelled to de- 
cline, for the reason that all these fine plans of union, 
so far, appear to us expedients, more or less transpar- 
ent, to separate a portion of the children from the whole, 
on the sole ground of the religious belief of their parents ; 
place them under the control of a class of ecclesiastics, 
bound by a solemn oath of spiritual allegiance to a pon- 
tiff over in Italy, who claims to be the sole infallible rep- 
resentative of God Almighty on this planet ; and draw 
on the American people to foot the bills. 

Mr. Moran objects to the use of such words as “ trea- 
son,” in connection with this attempt to destroy the 
most vital of American free institutions. We use the 
term, not in its legal sense, but as indicating a spirit 
and purpose thoroughly subversive of our whole present 
order of republican society. If the principle we ital- 
icised in our former article be sound, it is no monopoly 
of Catholics, but is good for every shade of Protestants, 
Jews, Spiritualists, Atheists, — every little sect of be- 
lievers and unbelievers in religion. The least of these 
sects has the same right to demand the isolation of its 
own children at public expense, as the greatest. The 
application of this “right” would dissolve the public 
school before recess to-morrow in every neighborhood of 
this Union, and set us afloat on the wild sea of,educational 
anarchy. That result would be a rebellion in the very 
bones and blood of every American State, no more to 
be suppressed by arms than the ague, or the yellow 
fever by martial law; a chronic revolution in behalf of 
a return to an ecclesiastical crotchet about social af- 
fairs, which has more than once deluged the old and the 
new world in blood. Every government in Christen- 
dom is to-day involved in this conflict, forced upon it 
by the same infallible ecclesiastical authority ; and the 
greatest statesmen on earth are the most thoroughly 
convinced that such theories would make independent 
civil government impossible. 

We wish J. B. Moran could impart to us his cheer- 
ful contempt of danger from this movement. But we 
have watched the steady unfolding of this ecclesiastical 
educational programme for the past twenty years. We 
have seen that, while its leaders are always combining 
with the secularists, whom they denounce as the ene- 
mies of mankind, to put out the free Bible from the 
free school, and paralyze all moral instruction based 
upon religion, they yet make the very state of affairs, 
for which they are responsible, a new ground of denun- 
ciation against “the godless common school.” We 
have marked that no compromise receives the permanent 
approval of these ecclesiastics that does not contain the 
vital principle we have emphasized. We know what 
has become of the public schools in those portions of 
the Dominion of Canada where these gentlemen are in- 
trusted with the management of the school funds. 
Every year we meet a new class of politicians and 
clergymen who are confident some new compromise is 
to dispose of this worriment. But a little examina- 
tion reveals the old tableau of an infallible Catholic 
prelate making terms with an American Common- 
wealth. 

We object to the ultra-secular programme on the 
same principle that the real mother protested before 
Solomon against the dissection of her baby. Ultra sec- 
ularism slaughters religion, and all morality based 
thereon, in the schools, and blandly invites the people, 
nine-tenths of whom believe the soul of the free school 
is its moral instruction and character-training, to shake 
hands over the corpse; while it quietly slips in a new 
bottom in the shape of the theory that morality has no 
relations to religion. So we hold to the present Ameri- 
can system of free, unsectarian schools for instruction 
in the elements of good learning, and discipline in good 
manners and morals, with the right of the Bible to lie on 
the teacher’s desk for help in moral instruction and aid 
in simple devotion. This we believe sufficient for the 
special use of the public school. We would put none 





surrender of this central idea, would favor the children 
of parents of all sects and conditions of life. But we 
would not yield a hair’s breadth to an ecclesiasticism 
that proposes to treat with the State as a rival or supe- 
rior power. 

We share in the desire of J. B. Moran for amicable 
discussion. Butacontroversy that opens such an abyss 
at our feet cannot be plastered over with compliments, 
Neither will any show of judicial fairness that ignores 
the vital point at issug contribute to a final solution. 
Mr. Moran tells us truly that the common school is “a 
modern invention,” “yet going through a tentative 
process.” So is the American republic a “modern in- 
vention,” “not by any means perfect, nor is it-accept- 
able to all.” For that reason we do not propose, in- 
the midst of the “ process,” to back down into that sys- 
tem of ecclesiasticism in the State which every pro- 
gressive nation in the world is vigorously reducing to 
kindling-wood. We know enough of the blessings of 
our American system of free education to wait patiently 
while it outgrows its present defects and becomes the 
priceless possession of every State. Our columns are wide 
open to every suggestion of improvement, honestly and 
thoughtfully made in the interest of the American idea. 
But we must be pardoned if we close, like the spring of 
a steel-trap, on any suggestions by whomsoever endorsed 
and however disguised, that reveals an infallible ecclesi- 
astic proposing a treaty to an American Commonwealth. 








OBITUARY. 


A standard-bearer-has fallen! Henry C. Davis, late prin- 
cipal of the Skinner School, New Haven, Conn., rested from 
his earthly labors, in Nashua, N. H., Dec. 6, 1878, in the midst 
of great usefulness, at the age of 43 years. 

He was educated at Dartmouth College, and began teaching 
early, as his chosen life-work. When, in 1862, the call came 
from Government for 300,000 volunteers for three years, Mr. 
Davis, leaving his charge, enlisted a company of seventy-three 
men, was made their captain, and entered at once upon the 
defence of his country, in which he did valiant service. Asa 
prisoner in Libby prison, he suffered great hardship from the 
inhuman treatment of his captors. After the war he returned 
to his vocation in Norwich, Conn., and in May, 1868, was 
elected to the position which he has held during the period of 
ten years. 

In May last declining health compelled him to leave the 
school-room, and try a change of climate. But in vain; even 
the vitalizing atmosphere of Colorado could not restore him. 

Mr. Davis was a rare man. As an organizer, whether in 
the army or school, his systematic arrangement of duties, even 
to minute details, was apparent in the harmonious movement 
of those whom he was called to direct. Indefatigable industry 
and patience were leading traits of his character. His gentle 
spirit and kindness, manifested in all his relations to his school, 
bound both teachers and pupils to him with an extraordinary 
attachment, so that by his removal the pupils seem like a great 
family bereaved of a father, and the teachers, of anear relative. 

The degree of thoroughness in the instruction imparted 
by him and his teachers is proved by the large numbers 
and high scholarship of the class annually sent by him to 
the high school. His views of what children should learn 
were broad. He believed that while they should be taught 
definitely and critically aselect number of studies, their atten- 
tion should be directed to many things outside of the ordinary 
curriculum; that the habit of careful observation should be 
cultivated, by which pupils should learn how to study objects 
and events as they will meet them in mature life. Hence 
** object-teaching ’’ was regarded as important, and was taught 
with great success. 

It was his desire to lend his influence in the promotion of 
the cause of education outside of his school-work. His pen 
was often used with good effect. In 1871-2 he was chief 
editor of the Connecticut School Journal, in which may be 
found many valuable articles of his writing. Two years he 
was president of the Conn. State Teachers’ Association. In 
preparing for and conducting the sessions, his organizing skill 
was obvious, which secured marked success, and rendered 
the meetings profitable to those who attended them. Asa 
citizen he was highly esteemed. He took great interest in 
public affairs, and was ever ready todo what he could to pro- 
mote public interests. 

A series of resolutions were prepared, in behalf of the 
principals and teachers, by a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, at a meeting held immediately after the news of his 





but teachers of the highest moral character in the 





in the New Haven, the Poughkeepsie, or any one of a 


schoolroom, and in every way, that does not imply a 





death was received. We.are.obliged to omit them this week, 
for want of space. 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


EDITED BY Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt RIveR, Mass. 


killed. This was the first battle in the Revolutionary War. 





All writers who have original articles suited to this department are re- 
quested to send them to us, enclosing therewith stamps for the return of 
1ent 
shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers in every grade of schools, 
we respectfally ask all such to write us, defining their wants and needs, 
stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they would 
Thus, the teachers working with us 
while we are working for them, we hope to render our department useful 


anased MSS. And as it is our desire and design that this de 


like our articles to be prepared. 


and satisfactory. 


beating. 
34, That was on St. Patrick's Day! 


and fuel, and so there was great rejoicing when they left. 





LIFE AND TIMES OF WASHINGTON. 


BY THE BOYS OF A BOSTON SCHOOL. 


1. The English and French colonists in America had very 
ill-feeling towards each other whenever there was a war in 


Europe. 
2. King George’s war began in 1744, and ended 1748. 


3. George Washington was born February 22, 1732, and the 


year this war closed he left school. He was then sixteen 
years old. 

4. Ie decided for himself that he would be a surveyor. 

5. He was made a public surveyor when he was eighteen. 

6. He received his first military appointment when nineteen. 

7. He then took charge of two hundred militia, with the 
title of Major Washington. 

8. The Governor of Virginia heard that the French were 
trying to get possession of the country, and he wanted a mes- 
sage delivered to the French commandant on the Ohio. 

9. Great caution was needed to send the right man, as the 
distance was five hundred miles through a wilderness. Wash- 
ington was unanimously chosen. 

10. He gave him twenty-four hours to get ready. 

11. The Governor was a Scotchman, and he said to him, 
“ Ye’re a braw lad; and gin you play your cards weel, my boy, 
ye shall hae nae cause to rue your bargain.”’ 

12. Dressed like an Indian, with his gun in his hand and a 
pack on his back, he forded rivers (once struggled for life in 
the current of one,) and often met with treacherous Indians, 
but he was successful in his undertaking. 

13. On his return the Governor made preparations for de- 
fence, and asked the other colonies todo the same. 

14. Benjamin Franklin used to write for the papers, and 
once he wrote, that if the colonies would unite they would be 
safe. At the end of the piece he put the device of a snake 
divided into thirteen parts, with the initial letter of each 
colony and the motto, ‘* Unite or die.”’ 

15. He was twenty-six years older than Washington. 

16. The English had trading-posts along the Ohio river, and 
the French drove them away from one, and called it Fort du 
Quesne. 

17. The King of England sent over a fine army, with nice 
suits and good pay, to fight the French. 

18. He said the British officers should have higher rank than 
any here, and Washington resigned his commission, for he 
knew that this order would make trouble. 

19. When General Braddock came over he asked Washington 
to join him as a volunteer, and he did. 

20. Braddock tried to get Fort du Quesne, but the Indians 
hid behind trees, and yelled so that it scared his men, and they 
fired any way. . General Braddock was killed, and Washington 
led the remainder of the army back. 

21. Bullets were whizzing around Washington all the time. 
and every one expected to see him fall. Two horses were sho! 
under him, and four bullets through his clothes, but he was 
not hurt. 

22. On his way home he heard that he had been killed, anc 
had made hie dying speech. He wrote to his friends that li 
had not yet composed it. 

23. After fifteen years he went there again and met an old 
Indian chief, who said that he fired at him fifteen times and 
told his young braves to do the same, but they could not kill 
him. He believed the Great Spirit protected him. 

24. He was a member of the Virginia Legislature for fifteen 
years, till the beginning of the Revolutionary War. 

25. Once, as soon as he entered, the Speaker complimented 
him for the service he had rendered his country. Washington 
tried to reply, but he could not. The Speaker said, *‘ Si' 
down, Mr. Washington; your modesty equals your valor, and 
that surpasses the power of any language that I possess.’’ 

26. After Braddock’s defeat, he was made commander-in- 
chief of all the forces in Virginia. 

27. After the peace of Paris, which closed the French and 
Indian war, England owed a great debt, and taxed the colonies 
to pay it. 

28. This caused the Revolutionary War. 

29. The King sent soldiers to Boston to keep the people in 
subjection. These soldiers wore red coats, and the boys here 
called them “ Bloody Backs’’ and “ Lobster Scoundrels.” 

80. When Washington heard that they were here he offered 
to raise one thousand men himself, and come and help guard 
our city. . 

31. Paul Revere mounted bis horse and went through the 
small towns near Boston, to alarm the people. 


36. They used the Old South Church for a stable. 


hurrahs. 


soldiers. 


at Trenton on Christmas night. 


celebration of this battle. 


gained at Princeton. 
called the savior of his country. 


Americans. 


Brandywine and Germantown. 
the former battle. 


General Washington. 


vices were held in all the churches, for it ended the war. 


** free, sovereign, and independent States.”’ 
49. ‘Two months later the army was disbanded. 


read to the soldiers. 

51. It was so good that it is read every year in our schools. 
52. 1788 the Constitution of the United States was adopted. 
53. In 1789, Washington was made President of the United 
States. 

54. He went to New York for the ceremony. The people 
knew what places he must pass through, and they crowded to 
see him, and called him the ‘‘ Father of his Country.’’ 

55. At Trenton they formed an arch over a bridge where he 
had to pass. It was supported by thirteen pillars, and 
wreathed with flowers. It bore this inscription: ‘‘ The 
Defender of the Mothers will be the Protector of the 
Uaughters.”’ 

56. He served two terms, and declined a reélection. 

57. Franceand England had another quarrel, and the United 
States feared there would be trouble hefe,—so an army was 
raised, and Washington made commander-in-chief. 

58. Soon after taking command of the army he suddenly 
lied at Mount Vernon, December 14, 1799, in the sixty-eighth 
vear of his age. 

59. The members of Congress wore crape thirty days asa 
mark of respect. The whole nation mourned his loss, and the 
people cf the United States will always respect his memory. 





READING AND TABLEAUX FROM “ THE COTTER’S 
SATURDAY NIGHT.” 
(Arranged by ELLEN A. FOLGER.) 


I.—READING. 

The toil-worn cotter frae his labor goes, 

This night his weekly moil is at an end; 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 

And, weary, o'er the moor his course dves homeward bend. 
The expecting wee things. toddlin’, stacher through 

To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin’ noise and glee. 


TABLEAU. 
Central figure, a man in common clothes, with little one on 
his shoulder, holding it on with one hand. The other hand 
clasps a small girl, looking up into her father’s face. On the 
other side of the man isa larger boy, dragging a spade and 
carrying a hoe, etc., over his shoulder. A happy expression 


on all the faces. 
II. —READING. 
Belyve the elder bairns come drapping in, 
At service out, among the farmers roun’ ; 
Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 
A canny errand to a neibor town; 
Their eldest hope, their Jennie, woman-grown, 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her ee, 
hhame, perhaps to show a bran new gown, 





$2. The British marched to Lexington, where they imet the 











_ ,Or deposit her sair-won prowsites 7 
To help her parents dear, they in hardship be. 
6 ‘e e e ‘e “@ i) 


Minute Men, and ordered them to disperse. Some were 
33. Washington was made commander-in-chief of the whole 


army near Boston, and on the 17th of March, 1775, he drove 
the British out, and entered with colors flying and drums 


35. The people had suffered terribly for want of proper food 


37. July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, and, on the 10th of July, Washington ordered it read 
to the army. The soldiers received it with loud shouts and 


38. The leaden statue of George III. in New York was 
pulled down and made into bullets, to be fired into George's 


89. Washington's soldiers suffered for clothing, and their 
term of service would expire January Ist, so he thought he 
must strike a daring blow quickly. He gained a great victory 


40. Last Christmas eve the folksin Trenton had acentennial 


41. After the victory at Trenton the soldiers decided to stay 
a while longer, and on the 3d of January another victory was 


42. All nations admired General Washington, whom they 
43. Lafayette, a young French nobleman, came to help the 
44. He was appointed a major-general before he was twenty. 
45. The Americans, under Washington, were defeated at 
Lafayette was wounded in 
46. In 1781, Lord Cornwallis surrendered his whole army to 
47. There was great rejoicing through the country, and ser- 
48. September 3, 1783, a treaty of peace was signed, by 


which the thirteen united colonies were acknowledged to be 


50. The day before, Washington’s Farewell Address was 


The mother, wi’ her needle and her shears, 
Gars auld claes look amaist-as weel’s the new. 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 
TABLEAU, 

Mother, with needle and shears, is making over old clothes, 
The three small children wlio were in the tableau sit playing to- 
gether. The three boys at service wear coarse clothes. Jenny, 
‘* woman-grown,”’ is showing her mother a “ bran new gown.”’ 
Father, with infant on his knee, is apparently advising the 
boys. All seem to be enjoying themselves. 

III. —READING. 


But hark! a rap comes gently to the door, 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning 0’ the same, 

Tells how a neighbor lad cam o’er the moor, 
To do some errands, and convoy her hame; 

The wily mother sees the conscious flame 


Sparkle in Jenny’s ee, and flush her cheek. 
* * * * 7 * * 


Wi’ kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben; 
A strappin’ youth, he takes the mother’s eye: 
TABLEAU. 
Same as second, only Jenny brings in a strapping youth, 
bashful and grave. Mother looks rather pleased. All eyes 
are fastened on “ youth.’”’ The three little ones, half 
hiding behind each other, hit one another, and laugh unseen 
by elders. 
IV.—READING. 
But now the supper crowns their simple board. 
The halesome parritch, chief of Scotia's food ; 
The soupe their only hawkie does afford, 
That ’yont the hallan snugly chows her cood. 
TABLEAU. 
All seated round a table on which is a huge dish of porridge, 
a big pitcher of milk, and some cheese. Each has a bow! and 
spoon. Father sits opposite mother, Jenny side of mother, and 
youth” side of Jenny. A cheerful supper-scene. Mother 
is pressing ‘*‘ youth”’ to have some cheese. 


V.—READING. 
The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o’er wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride; 
He wales a portion with judicious care, 
And “ Let us worship God,”’ he says, with solemn air. 
They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim, 
Perhaps ‘* Dundee’s”’ wild-warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive ‘* Martyr’s,’’ worthy of the name. 
{If thought best, read the rest of this stanza and the next 
two of the poem. It is found complete in any collection of 
Burns’ poems, | 
TABLEAU. 
All sit in a wide circle, father, with a large Bible, others 
listen attentively. It will add to the impressiveness for a stanza 
of ‘* Dundee”’ to be sung. 


VI.—- READING. 
Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays; 
Hope * springs exulting on triumphant wing’’ 
That thus they all shall meet in future days;— 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear; 
Together hymuing their Creator’s praise 
In such society, yet still more dear, 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 
Compared with this, how poor religion’s pride 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
Where men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart. 


TABLEAU. 


All are kneeling; father with elasped hands and uplifted 
head prays; the heads of the rest are bowed. 


| Much of the beauty of these tableaux depends on the group- 
ing. If possible, have all dressed in Scotch costume. Red 
light thrown on the first four tableaux, and red, white, and 
blue, on the last two, add much to the effect. | 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


Spatn.—El Magisterio Espaiol announces the recent issue 
of the seventieth volume of the library of Spanish authors of 
Rivadeneyra, the last, it seems, of the vast collection which 
constitutes one of the principal literary treasures of Europe; 
this volume contains the chronicles of Diego de Valera, Diego 
Enriquez de Castillo, Mernando del Pulgarand, Andres Ber- 
naldez, and is to be followed by a general index. 

The same journal states that at the Paris Exposition, Spain 
came after France in the number and value of the rewards re- 
ceived by its competing exhibitors; it may, however, be men- . 
tioned that these premiums and honorary mentions were not 
bestowed upon the scholastic display of Spain, which was 
meagre, but for specimens of arms, of manufactures of va- 
rious kinds, and of drawing and architecture, etc. 


BELe1uM.—In Brussels a regular inspection is made of all the 
public schools by physicians employed for that purpose by the 
city council ; these officials make detailed reports of the health 
of the scholars, and of the hygienic ‘conditions of the schoo) 








buildings ; they also give familiar lectures upon hygiene, which 
have been productive of beneficial results. m are Ga. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





ILLINOIS. 


JAMES P. SLADE, THE NEW SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, 


We have a new, State Superintendent, — a teacher, and the 
choice of the teachers. We are so elated at this victory of the 
profession over politicians, that I want to tell you something 
of our new chief, 

James P. Slade has long been a familiar name upon the rolls 
of our State Teachers’ Association and of our State Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents. Alway present at their 
meetings, always performing with marked ability every duty 
assigned, he has long been accounted one of the “ stand-bys”’ ; 
executive committees knew that when they placed his name 
upon the programme they were sure of a good exercise. His 
business capacities were so generally recognized, that since a 
time to which the memory of man (or woman) runneth not to 
the contrary, he has been treasurer of both these State Associ- 
ations. He has also filled acceptably other offices, usually 
those requiring much hard work and making very little show; 
and this is characteristic of the man. He is a quiet, diffident 
man, never putting himself forward, unless there is some hard 
work to be done which nobody else is ready to undertake. He 
is not a college-bred man; but so far from boasting of it, as 
some so-called self-made men do, he feels it to be a disadvan- 
tage, and all his life has regretted that the circumstance of 
his early years forbade his receiving that thorough mental 
training which a good college can give. But he is a born stu- 
dent, and his whole life has been given to study,—the study of 
books, of nature, and of men. Thus, outside of college walls, 
he has gained that mental discipline which some fail to gain 
even within them. That he has gained this is attested by the 
fact that he holds a State certificate for Illinois, issued by Hon. 
Newton Bateman, and that the honorary degree of A.M. was 
conferred upon him in 1873 by Shurtleff College. 


AS A STUDENT. 

Mr. Slade was born in Westerlo, Albany county, N. Y., Feb. 
9, 1837. His father was a farmer in very moderate circum- 
stances. The story of his boyhood, is the familiar one of the 
struggle between an intense desire for an education and hard, 
unrelenting poverty, Only a few months each year could he 
go to school; the rest of the time was spent in work upon the 
farm. The spring he was seventeen his school-time was ex- 
tended two months, during which time he attended the Ches- 
terville Academy, two miles from home, boarding at home and 
doing chores nights and mornings. That summer, while 
helping to gather the scanty harvest from the not over-géner- 
ous soil of a small farm, he persuaded his father to send him 
to school the following winter. The necessary money must be 
borrowed; but the boy, who had already determined what 
should be his life-work, promised to repay all with interest as 
soon as he could earn enough, by teaching, to do so. As a re- 
sult, he spent six months (1854-5) as a student in Fairfield 
Seminary, Herkimer county, N. Y. In the spring, being now 
eighteen years old, he commenced teaching; for his first five 
months of pedagogic labors he received $80 and ‘ boarded 
round.’”’ The following winter was spent in teaching, and the 
spring found him a student in Hudson River Institute at Clav- 
erack, 

The summer vacation was spent, as usual, in the harvest- 
field. In September, 1856, anticipating Greeley’s advice, he 
went West to Belleville, St. Claire county, Ill., which has ever 
since been his home. In less than a month he secured a coun- 
try school for nine months, receiving a salary of $35 per 
month. The next fall, being then but twenty years of age, he 
was made teacher of the grammar school of Belleville. From that 
time to this he has been constantly and closely connected with 
these schools, rising by sheer force of merit to the highest ed- 
ucational positions in his city and county, as now he has risen 
to the highest in his adopted State. 


AS A PRINCIPAL. 


The circumstances connected with his election as principal 
of the high school are suggestive. By agreement, each mem- 
ber of the Board made out a list showing his choice of teach- 
ers; on comparing these lists, made without any consultation 
together, it was found that each had the name of James P. 
Slade as principal of the high school. This result was a com- 
plete surprise to Mr. Slade, who thus, at twenty-four, was put 
in this responsible position. He filled it with marked success. 
Before me, as I write, lie letters from some of his old pupils, 
and these give, perhaps unconsciously to their writers, a better 
idea of Mr. Slade as a teacher, than any words of mine can do. 
Says one: “‘He honestly and conscientiously dealt with his 
pupils with a view not only to their intellectual, but also to 
their moral advancement.’’ Under date of July 19, 1866, one 
just entering upon a university course, says: “I think the 
principle he inculcated of knowing the why and the wherefore 
of things, and of getting not so much what the book said, but 
the sense; the root of a thing, will be of great use to me at 
the university. Among the most important things learned, or 
partially learned, while in his school, is the science of study, 
the manner of getting lessons, or rather the science of apply- 
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ing one’s mind to the investigation ofa subject.” 

We could give pages of such teatimony, were there room. 

Mr. Slade continued principal of the high school for six years; 
then (1867) he was appointed county superintendent to filla 
vacancy. At the expiration of this term, 1869, he was elected 
for thesfull four years’ term by a majority of more than 1,200 votes 
over two competitors. These six years were devoted to the 
supervision and visitation of the schools of St. Clair county, 
and they wrought wonders in those schools. At the expira- 
tion of this term of office, Mr. Slade refused to be again a can- 
didate, as some unfavorable changes had been made in the 
law concerning county superintendents. He was immediately 
re-appointed principal of Belleville High School, and continued 
to hold this position until after his nomination for the office to 
which he has just been elected. 

But the county could not spare his services. The county 
superintendent died about a year after his election, and the 
Board of Supervisors persuaded Mr. Slade to take that posi- 
tion again; he did so, served out that term, and at the two 
elections since has been reélected by overwhelming majorities. 


HIS RECORD. 


This is his record since, as a boy of nineteen, he came into 
our State: One year’s teaching in a country school; fifteen 
years in the Belleville schools, eleven of them as principal of 
high school; ten years county superintendent, six of these 
years devoting his whole time to the supervision of county 
schools, four of them serving both as principal of high school 
and as county superintendent. That he is a faithful and suc- 
cessful worker is proved by the fact that he was retained in 
the same schools so long, never leaving one situation except 
for one higher. 

From the time he first commenced teaching, Mr. Slade has 
been a constant subscriber, and of late years a valued contrib- 
utor, to one or more educational journals. Of his work in 
State and county educational gatherings I have before spoken. 
He has also attended several meetings of the National Associ- 
ation, and counts it as one of his greatest privileges that at 
the meeting at St. Louis he saw and heard Horace Mann. He 
is one of the leading spirits in the Southern Illinois Educa- 
tional Association, which has done so much for the cause of 
education in our ‘‘ Egypt.’”’ He has attended each of its 
three annual meetings, and been once its secretary and once 
its president. 

So much for the professional record of our chief. Im busi- 
ness capacity and executive ability he also stands approved. 

His personal characteristics command the respect of all, and 
the tender devotion of those who know him best. He isa 
man of fine presence, and imprésses you at once as a gentle- 
man and ascholar. So modest is he that he says, ‘‘ Of three 
things I am certain: 1. [am not @ great scholar; 2. I am 
neither a rapid nor a skillful writer; 3. Iam neither fluent or 
eloquent in speech.”” But we, looking upon his work with un- 
prejudiced eyes, know that he underrates his own abilities, 
and feel sure that as Dr. Bateman predicts, “‘ he will justify 
the reasonable expectations of the many good men who are 
looking to him with confidence and hope.’ 

Galesburg, Ill., Dec. 2, 1878. Mary ALLEN WEST. 


Oe 
CANADA. 


From the report of Inspector Hughes, of the city of Toronto, 
we learn that there are 128 teachersin the employment of the 
school board, of whom 22 are males, and 106 females; of these 
47 hold first-class Provincial certificates; 18 hold first-class 
county board, and 63 second-class Provincial certificates. 

The restoration of Bishop's College, at Lennoxville, in the 
Province of Quebec (destroyed by fire in 1876), is completed. 
The additions comprise a spacious dining-hall, four large lec- 
ture-rooms, a reading-room, and the residence. The college 
chapel is enlarged to nearly double its present size. 

A. K. Ibister, M.A., LL.B., the head master of Stationers’ 
School, London, a scholar of Mr. Macallum’s Academy, which 
preceded St. John’s College School, being desirous of encour- 
aging common-school education in the Province of Manitoba, 
has placed the sum of £200 sterling ($1,000), in U. 8. govern- 
ment bonds, yielding 6 per cent., in trust with the bishop of 
Rupert's Land, for prizes, to be competed for by the scholars 
the common schools. The winners of the prizes for Jast year 
were Miss Nellie Robbin, Mr. W. E. Reddowe, and G. B. 
Fraser. 

The Rev. John Gernley is making a strong appeal on behalf 
of the Western University, and is meeting with fair success, 

Itis proposed to establish a new publication, in the interests 
of teachers, in the Province of Ontario, entitled ** The Cana- 
dian Educational Monthly, under the editorship of Mr. G. 
Mercer Adam, of Toronto. 

It is proposed to establish an astronomical observatory in 
connection with the Canadian Literary Institute, at Wood- 
stock, Ont. 

The Earl of Dufferin, late Governor-General of Canada, dur- 
ing his stay in the country, gave to the various societies, re- 
ligious institutions, and educational establishments, upward 





of five hundred beaatiful medals, in gold, silver, and bronze. 





A special committee of the Manitoba school board was re- 
cently appointed to take such steps as may be necessary to- 
ward the organization of school districts antong the Mennonite 
settlers of the Province. 

The synod of the Presbyterian church of the Maratime Prov- 
inees decided to raise the salaries of the theological professors 
in the college to $1,700 at present, and to $2,000 when the en- 
dowments are completed. 

Professor Macoun of Albert College, Belleville, has lately 
been occupied in arranging and classifying botanical speci- 
mens in University College, Toronto. The college authorities 
have engaged this gentlemen for the purpose of getting up an 
herbarium for thatinstitution. The professor furnishes 1,000 
specimens from his own collection. 

There is a fund in connection with the Ontario Educational 
Department, from which premiums are paid to such high 
schools as excel in certain particulars, as superior accommo- 
dations, ventilation, ete. W. E. LU. 








NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— Eben Wentworth, superiutendent of the Maine Reform 
School since 1873, died suddenly, Dec. 8th, of heart disease, 
aged 60. For many years Mr. Wentworth was at the head of 
a grammar school at Portland, where he proved a most suc- 
cessful teacher. 

STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

The twelfth annual session of the State Educational Associa- 

tion, will be held at Lemont Hall, Brunswick, Dee. 26, 27, and 


28, 1878. ‘Teachers, school officers, parents and scholars, are 
earnestly invited to attend, 


Thursday, Dec. 26. 


2.00 p.m. Music. Prayer. Paper, ‘* Country Schools of 
the Pastand Present: their Classification and Needs,’’ by G. T. 
Fletcher, Castine. Discussion by C. C, Rounds, Farmington, 

3.30. Paper, ** Examination of Teachers and Schoois,’’ by A. 
W. Burr, Hallowell. Discussion. 

Evening.—7.00. Address by president, Professor Chapman, 
Brunswick. 8.30, Paper by Professor Stanley, Lewiston. 


Friday, Dec. 27. 
PRIMARY SECTION. 
9.00. ‘*Primary Work,’ by C. C. Rounds, 
W. J. Corthell, Calais. 
10.30, ‘* KReading,’’ by Miss Hambly, Farmington. 
2.00. ** School Management,’’ by Miss Mary EK. Plummer, 
Portland. 
3.00. Class Exercise, by Miss Pettingal, Lewiston. 
. 3.30. **‘ Form, Number, Geography,’’ by G. A. Robertson, 
Augusta. 


Farmington; 


GRAMMAR SECTION. 


9.30. Paper, ‘‘ Limits of Grammar-School Work,” by J. A. 
Greene, Farmington; L. O. Shaw, Saco; M. J. Haynes, 
Portland. 

10.00. Paper, ‘* Value of old style Parsing and Analysis,”’ by 
R. Woodbury, Farmington. Discussion, 

11.00. ** Management of Schools,’’ by Sarah A. Chamber- 
lain, Portland. . 

2.00. Paper, ‘*‘ How can the Upper Grades Remedy the De- 
fective Work of the Lower?’”’ by F. E.C, Robbins, Deering. 
Discussion. 

3.30. ** Paper, ‘‘ How shall we secure Good Readers ?”’ by 
Miss Norton, Lewiston. Discussion, by Thomas Tash, Port- 
land. 

Hieu ScHoot SECTION. 

9.00. ‘* Value of Verbatim Recitation,” by O. W. Fletcher, 
Biddeford. Discussion, by J. HU. Manson, Waterville. 

10.30. ** Science iu the High School, How Much and How,”’ 
by A. B. Morrill, Portland. Discussion by W. Harper, Farm- 
ington. 

5.00. ‘‘English Composition,’? by A. H. Kelley, Belfast. 
Discussion by L. G. Jordan, Lewiston. 

3 00. ** Place of Classical Studies in High Schools,’’ by G. 
B. Files, Augusta; B. R, Melcher, Saco. 

4.00. ** Shall Elementary English be reviewed in High 
Schools ?’ by A. E. Chase, Portland. Discussion by D. L. 
Smith, Topsham; Charles M. Jordan, Bangor. 

Evening.—7.00. Address by Rev. Dr. Robins, Waterville. 

Saturday. 

9.00 a. m. Paper, “Free High Schools,” by B. P. Snow, 
Alfred. Discussion by Mr. Lord, Scarboro; Samtel Libbey, 
Vrono; E. Hammons, Clinton. 

10.30. ** Relation of Education to Government,” by G. P. 
Dickerman, Lewiston. Discussion. 

11.30. Election of officers, and reports of committees. 

Free entertainment will be furnished to all ladies attending 
the Association. Ladies desiring entertainment should apply, 
by letter, to Dr. D. E. Ellis, Professor Carmichael, or W. H. 
Marrett, Esq., of Brunswick. The committee will be at Le- 
mont Hall, Brunswick, on the first day of the meeting, to di- 


rect parties to places. 
Board at the ‘ontine, $1.50 per day; at the other hotels, 


1.00 per day. 
4 The Maine Central gives tickets for the round-trip, for one 
fare. Tickets must be vey oo where parties take thecars. No 
return-tickets to be had at Brunswick. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Mr. Henry Winkley has added $10,000 to his former do- 
nation to Dartmouth College, which completes the endow- 
ment of a chair of Anglo-Saxon, English language and litera- 
ture. Dartmouth has now 834 students. 

— The Ashuelot Teachers’ Association held its third meeting 
at West Swanzey, Friday and Saturday, Dec.6and7. Friday 
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evening, Rev. Cyrus Richardson, of Keene, lectured on “‘ Life. 
Regression, and Progression.” 
were opened withlevotions, after which the following officers 


were chosen for the next month: C, P. Hall, president; Miss 


Florence I. Morse, West Swanzey, secretary and treasurer; 
Dr. Dix, of Hinsdale, G. W. Battles, of West Swanzey, and 
J.N. Mallory, of Winchester, executive committee. An ex- 
ercise in object-teaching, with a class, was conducted by Miss 
F.I. Morse. “Natural Sciences in Schools”’ was next pre- 
sented by Mr. Hooper, of the Keene High School. He urged 
the necessity of teaching the sciences in the common schools. 
Miss Hattie Lyman, of Swanzey, read a paper on ** The Rela- 
tion of the Teacher to the School,’’ adoveating the government 
of the school by love. This was discussed by Mr. Mallory, 
Dr. Cutler, of Swanzey, and J. W. Goss, Jr., of Keene. In 
the afternoon, Rev. IH. H. Sanderson, of Swanzey, read a paper 
on “ The Parents’ Rela'ion to the School.” Parents should 
see that their children are punctual at school, and in all cases 
of discipline support the teacher. In the discussion of this 
topic, H. Abbott, Esq., of Winchester, said that the parents 
should attend the school meetings, should often visit the school, 
and see that they were well supplied with maps, etc., and that 
they should pay the teachers enough to comfortably support 
them. The next topic was ‘Teaching Grammar,” and it was 
presented by Miss Towne, of Keene. Discussion by G. W. 
Battles, endorsing her methods, ‘* The Superintendent’s Re- 
lation to the School” was defined by Dr. Cutier. It was dis- 
cussed by Harvey Carlton, of Winchester. A constitution was 
adopted by the Association. The next meeting will be at 
Hinsdale. 





VERMONT. 

— The trustees of Williston Academy have recently secured 
the services of Mr. Edward S. Miller as principal of that in- 
stitution. Mr. Miller is a fine scholar and a noble man, and it 
is hoped that under his direction Williston Academy may be 
eminently prosperous. 

— The winter term of the Swanton Union graded School 
opened Dec. 9th, under the old corps of teachers. 

— Numerous courses of lectures are being given in the State. 
Improved culture will be the result. 

— Brattleboro Academy commenced its winter term Dec. 
4th. It promises to be a very prosperous sesion. 

— The following act to provide for holding educational meet- 
ings was passed by the last Legislature, to take effect from 
Oct. 24th, 1878: 

“Whenever application is not made previous to July 1, 
by the requisite number of the school teachers of a county 
for a teachers’ institute, to be held in the county during 
the school year then eurrent; and whenever, in the judgment 
of the State superintendent of education, after consultation 
with the superintendents of the county, it shall seem best to 
do so, the State Superintendent is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to hold in such county, in places where proper ar- 
rangements can be made for them, not less than two, normore 
than five educational meetings, for one day and evening each; 

and the State superintendent may employ suitable persons as 
assistants in the said meetings; and to pay for such assistance 
and the expenses of advertising, may draw from the State 
treasury a sum not greater than twelve dollars for each such 
educational meeting.”’ 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Robert O. Graham, of Amherst College, has accepied the 
professorship of Chemistry, Physies, and Zodlogy, at Westmin- 
ster College, Pennsylvania. 

— Dr. D. Ormiston, of New York, will give the address be- 
fore the Ilitchcock Society of Inquiry next commencement, at 
Amherst College. A. Bronson Alcott is giving a course of 
three lectures to Amherst students. 

— Dean Academy, at Franklin, has received a legacy of 
$28.000 by the death of Captain Dean, of Milford. It will 
probably change next year, and become aschool for both sexes. 

— D.N. Putney, recent principal of the North Brookfield 
High School, has accepted the principalship of Monson Acad- 
emy, made vacant by the death of Rev. Charles Hammond. 

— The fall term of the Maplewood Institute, at Pittsfield, 
closes Dec. 20th, with an examination. The school is now 
very full, and the new building will be ready for use at the 
opening of the winter term, Jan. 6th. 

— The teachers of Weymouth, Braintree, Hingham, Cohasset, 
and Hull, to the number of 100, held an interesting institute 
on Friday and Saturday, Dec. 6 and 7. Messrs. Dickinson, 
secretary of board of education, and Walton and Hubbard, 
agents of the board; L. W. Mason, F. A. Hill, C. M. Carter, 
J. S. Diller, and others, gave valuable practical exercises on 
the branches taught in the schools. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— Brown University has 243 students, 14 of these being 
post-graduates. The university has nearly one hundred schol- 
arships, 63 of them being scholarships of $1,000 each. 

— G. Il. Howison has been added to the list of lecturers at 
the meeting of the State Institute, next month. 

— The catalogue of Williams College for the current year 
shows the whole number of students to be 208,—seniors, 40; 


The exercises of Saturday 


States history, natural science or natural history, drawing or 
the elements of geometry ? 


studies now taught ? 

these schools and our graded schools ? 
work of the common-school teacher? Is a consolidation of 
the terms of the school year practicable ? 


wages do-it ? 


such schools ? 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Italian is an optional study to the juniors of Yale, for 
next term. Why not.give them ‘‘Spanish,’’ also ? 

— Mr. Elihu Burritt has donated his entire collection of 
books in various languages to the Burritt School of New 
Britain. In addition to this, he has given his manuscript 
hand-books of various Oriental languages, with a copy of his 
complete published works. 

— The total number of students now at Yale is 1,022. Of 
this number the Sheffield Scientifie School has 194. 

— The school visitors of Granby have made arrangements 
for a teachers’ institute, to be held on Friday afternoon and 
evening of every alternate week. At these meetings the vari- 
ous branches tanght in the schools are discussed by teachers and 
school visitors, and the evening session is designed more par- 
ticularly to interest and enlighten parents in relation to schovl 
affairs. They are not intended as a substitute for the State 
Institute, but as auxiliary and supplementary. Of the nine 
schools in Granby, besides the academy, seven are taught by 
ladies. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CoLoRADO.—The State Teachers’ Association will meet the 
first week in January. 
Iowa.—Twenty graduates of the State Agricultural College 
received diplomas. 
Miss Ludlow is filling her professorship at the State Univer- 
sity with great success. 
Iowa College has stood second at the inter-State oratorical 
contest twice in succession. She will try again in May next. 
Professor Scarff, of the Central University at Pella, has re- 
signed the chair of Mathematics, and Prof. Ira De Song, of 
Simpson Centennary College is to take the place. 
ILtrnors. — The State Teachers’ Association will meet in 
Springfield, Dec. 26 and 27. 

MICHIGAN. — The total number of students attending the 
State Agricultural College, during the past year, was 222. 
Professor Olney, president of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
ation, has selected the follow topics for discussion at the next 
meeting, to be held at Lansing, Dec. 25, 26, and 27: 

1. Are our rural and ungraded schools securing such results 
in the ordinary branches now taught in them, as might be rea- 
sonably expected ? 

2. Is it expedient to add to the studies now generally pur- 
sued in these schools other topics, such, for example, as United 


3. Is an undue amount of time now devoted to any of the 
4. Is there any better or closer relation practicable between 
5. What can be done to secure greater permanency in the 
Would higher 
6. What is the best practicable system of supervision for 


7. What are the best means to be used for improving the 
teachers and the schools ? 

MINNESOTA.—In the graded schools of Minnesota 628 pupils 
study Latin, 46 Greek, 907 German, and 145 French. 

The State Normal School Board, at a recent meeting passed 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the president of the Normal School Board be 
a committe to prepare a bill asking the next legislature to 
make a diplomaof the elementary course in the normal schools 
a State certificate good in the common schools of the State for 
two years; and a diploma of the advanced course, good for 
three years as such certificate. 

Resolved, That the faculties of the normal schools shall co- 
Operate with the superintendent of public instruction in sup- 
plying teachers fur the coming year for the institute work of 
the State. 

Resolved, That all soldiers’ orphans attending the normal 
schouls shall receive their education free. 


The Minneapolis Board of Education recently passed, in ef- 
fect, the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the teachers in the public schools shall have 
jurisdiction over pupils between their homes and the school, 
when their acts have a direct and immediate effect upon the 
discipline of the schools. 


MissouRI.—There are four State Teachers’ Associations in 
Missouri. Each will meet Dec 26 and 27: the Missouri Valley 
State Teachers’ Association in Kansas City, the Northeast- 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association in Macon City, the South- 
west Missouri State Teachers’ Association in Springfield, and 
the Southeast State Teachers’ Association in Farmington. 
Why does it require four State Associations ? 

R. D. Shannon has been reélected State Superintendent of 
Public Schools by 50,000 majority. 

A formal application for an injunction to restrain the Sehool 


Board from teaching German and other of the higher branches 
in the public schools, bas been filed in the. circuit court of St. 
Louis. The case has been taken under advisement, 


MaryLanp.—Jobns Hopkins University at Baltimore has 


NEBRASKA.—There are 2,690 schoo! districts, against 2,496 
last year. There are 102,737 school children in the State, 
against 92,161 in 1877. 


New York. —Public sewing-schools are open in Syracuse on 
Saturday afternoons. There is a teacher to every six pupils. 
Pupils are kept sewing only twenty minutes at a time, and are 
rested by singing. The school exercises continue one and one- 
half hours. Examinations of applicants for certificates were 
held at the several normal school buildings Dee. 19. 

Union College has two Indian students. 


Miss Mary Harriot Norris is giving a series of Saturday 
morning talks on art literature, politics, history, and science, 
at the Carlton House, 124 West 36th street, New York. 

Henry Wells, founder of Wells College, at Aurora, died re- 
cently at Sicily. 


Ou10.—The Mansfield Normal College opens its winter term 
with a gain of 150 per cent. on that of the fall term. More 
students are coming every day. Prospects are most flattering. 

The Ohio Central Normal School, at Worthington, has re- 
cently formed an organization, with the following resident 
Board of Instruction: John Ogden, principal and professor of 


Metaphysics, Pedagogics, and Common Branches ; Frank M. 
Allen, assistant-principal. and professor of Mathematics and 
Physical Sciences ; Miss Ella Robb, preceptress, and professor 
of Languages and Literature. 


Uran.—Rev. Alexander Meharry, of Ohio, gave, before his 
death, $1,000 to the Rocky Mountain Seminary at Salt Lake. 


VireinrA.—There are 350 students at the University of Vir- 
ginia this year. 

The schoo! question is agitating all sections of the State. It 
is most important, and should be met in a way to secure to 
every child in the State the benefits of a good education. 


GrorGiA.—The total school population of this State is 


443,444; with 3,580 schools, and an aggregate attendance of 
173,196. The State school fund amounts to $400,000. 











Height, 20 inches; Length of 
THE PEDLER AT THE FArr.—The Tledler is on horsehack with his box 
of jewelry before him, and is watching with interest the result of the 


solicitations of the young lady by his side, who is coaxing her father to 
buy a necklace. 





The groups of statuary~by John Rogers, 115 Broadway, 
New York, are among the most desirable holiday presents in 
the market. They are tasteful and artistic ornaments for 
every home of culture and refinement in the Jand, represent- 
ing, as they do, a great variety of subjects,—history, literature, 
important national events, and many designs that are emi- 
nently artistic. Mr. Rogers possesses the rare ability of rep- 
resenting in his figures naturalness of form combined with 
appropriateness of dress, and an intense earnestness of facial 
expression, that make his groups admirable studies, It would 
be difficult to conceive of any more suggestive representation 
of a national event than the war group entitled ** The Council 
of War,” which shows President Lincoln sitting and holding 
before him a map of the campaign, with Secretary Stanton 
standing behind his chair, intently listening to General Grant, 
who is explaining his plan, which he is pointing out on the 
map held by Lincoln,—representing a scene that will live in his- 
tory. The entire series of these groups are of great excellence. 
“The Picket Guard,” ‘“‘ Union Refugees,’’ *“‘ Mail Day,” “* The 
Returned Volunteer,” ‘‘ One More Shot,” “‘ The Home Guard,” 
—all bring to mind scenes in our national struggle that will be 
of interest always. Of the forty or more of these celebrated 
groups, there is not one among them devoid of interest. There 
are many subjects among this collection of special interest to 
teachers and pupils; and we advise all of our readers to send to 
John Rogers, Esq., 1155 Broadway, New York, or to Messrs. 
Williams & Everett, New-England agents at Boston, for illus- 








juniors, 48; sophomores, 58; freshmen, 62, 


116 students, 43 of them being new this session. 





trated descriptive catalogue of these celebrated groups, with 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NorMAL THIRD READER. By Albert N. Raub, principal Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. Philadelphia: 


Porter, Coates & Co. 


The system of language-culture begun in the preceding num- 
bers of this series of Readers is continued in this work, in the 
writing of synonyms, definitions of works and phrases, etc. 
In this book the words at the opening of the lesson are not 


only to be pronounced, but also to be written in sentences. Ex-|*° &¢h good lessons, and at 


ercises in articulation, and a few in accent and emphasis, are 
introduced, also some valuable suggestions to teachers; the 


author holding that reading is not a difficult 


if taught properly in the three first numbers of the series. The 
selections in the Third Reader are mostly of a narrative char- 
acter, affording varied exercises, however, in expression. 
mal definitions are introduced in this number. 
cautions the teacher not to have them committed as abstract 
definitions, but rather to have the pupil substitute some other 


word for the defined word in the sentence. 





ScHOOL AND SocIAL DRAMAS, 
son. Price of each, 15 cents. 


‘“‘A Bad Job,” ** On the Brink,” “A Parlor Entertainment” ; 
“What Have We to Do With 


by H. Elliott McBride. 


Chicago, Ill.: T. S. Denni-| the volume. 
pieces of the choicest gems from celebrated authors are given; 


nearly two hundred and fifty selections on ‘‘ Home,” every 
| one of which is charming, in spirit and diction; and about 


branch to teach 


For- 


Price $2.75. 
The author . 


agents. 


this, 





Plymouth Rock?” by James H. Blodgett. ‘Two Ghosts in 
White,” “‘ The Assessor,”’ “Country Justice,’ “The Pull- 
Back,”’ ‘‘ Borrowing Trouble,” ‘‘ Hans Von Smash,”’ ‘Our 
Country,” “‘ Louva, the Pauper’’; by T. S. Dennison. These 
admirable plays have been prepared expressly to meet the 
wants of teachers and amateur clubs. They require no scenery 
for their production, and are pure in tone and language. We 
do not know of twelve dramas in the language better adapted 


ment to the young. Send for a catalogue of his new plays. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS ON MoTHER, HomE, AND HEAVEN, from 
Poetic and Prose Literature of all ages and all lands; with 
an Introduction by Rev, Thos. L: Cuyler, D.D. 
New York: E. B. Treat, 805 Broadway; Boston: Thomp- 
sun, Brown & Co., 235 Washington street, New-England 


We doubt if there is a book in the English language better 
adapted to elevate and refine the character of the reader, than 
It has the golden gleanings from the best of authors. 
The introduction by Dr. Cuyler is alone worth the price of 
Under the head of * Mother,”’ nearly sixty|an interesting 
editor, seems to cater wisely for the educators of the State. 
Our hearty good wishes go with him, as he enters upon the 
twenty-fourth volume in January, 1879. 


——— — 


______ 


sixty titles are given te selections concerning “ ITeaven.” 
Illustrations, paper, binding, and matter, all combine to make 
this volume one of the most desirable gift-books of the season. 
Agents are wanted for its sale in all parts of the United States. 
Address E. B. Treat, 805 Broadway, New York, for terms. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Eclectic Teacher, of Kentucky, is one of the best of 


the same time furnish amuse-|°"" educational exchanges, and is to be published hereafter at 


Illustrated. 








Louisville, Ky. Dr. George A. Chase becomes joint editor 
and proprietor. 
ing so able and accomplished an associate. 
well-known principal of the Female High School of Louisville, 
the president of the Southern Educational Association, an 
educator of the very best national reputation, and a loyal 
friend and worker in the cause of popular education. 
bring to his new department of labor the ripe experience of 
nearly a quarter of a century as a practical teacher, 
wishes will attend The Eclectic in its new departure, 
— The Indiana School Journal, for December, is, as usual, 


Mr. Vance is to be congratulated upon secur- 
Dr. Chase is the 


He will 


Our best 


and valuable number. Mr. W. A. Bell, the 
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_DR, SAUVEUR'S_ 
WINTER NORMAL SCHOOL 


At New York, 1481 Broadway, 
BEGINS DECEMBER 23, 1878, 


And will remain in session four weeks. French and 
German will be taught according to the NATURAL 
METHOD; Latin and Greek according to DR. SAU- 
VEUR’'S METHOD, as described in his pamphlets, 
“Introduction to the Teaching of Ancient Languages,” 
and applied in his “ Talks with Cesar.” 

Dr. SAUVEUR will himself conduct the beginning 
classes in Latin and French, in order to familiarize the 
Teachers with the processes of the method. He will 
also lecture twice a week. Teachers of the Amherst 
Normal School will conduct the Greek and German 
classes. 

Tuition, $15 for the session, or $1 per day. 
No programme will be sent. 

199 b M. L. JUDSON, Secretary. 





‘Teachers, 


And all who desire to make a valuable present, will do 
well to recollect that the 


SYNCHRONOLOGICAL CHART 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 
By 8. C, ADAMS, 
Is preéminently superior to all attempts in the line of 
illustrating History, in this or any other country. 


Size, 27 inches by 22 feet. . 
Styles, Book form, and Panoramic on rollers. 
Address 


N. C. GODDARD, 
MALDEN, MASs. 


How to Study and Teach Elocution. 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 


Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
Will meet classes of teachers for instruction in Elocu- 
tion. Organize and send for him. Send for Circular, 
18922  Addressat ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public s kers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. (Gy Next Term 
opens Feb, 3. Sixty-page Catalogue sent on gy 
182 m J. W. SUOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Mi pes, Tel , Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field ‘Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


LAPILINUM 


stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


Send for sample and circ 4 se ot; E- ™ 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


199 b 




















PHILADELPHIA. 
i MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. zz * 








GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12me. 

Bingle copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


16a 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. §& 





THE PERFECTED 


TY PE-WRITER. 





The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing. con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 

= healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 








Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York City; 
OR ANY OF 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
197 40t (1) 


PLAYS AND DIALOGUES 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and time 
required to suit all. No scenery required. Very pop- 
ilar, and receiving highest praise from teachers. Price, 
15 cts. each. Send for descriptive circular. Also the 
cheapest and best _ cone - the — Globes, 
rts, etc., furnis at lowest rates. 
wipe YEON T. 8. DENISON, 
195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


NOYES. SNOW & CO., 
134 Bromfield Street, Boston, 

Will supply Gildersieeve’s Latin Books and 
Maury's Geographies at publisher's prices. The 
following volumes are specially recommen ed, and will 
be furnished for examination as follows: 

EEVE’S LATIN PRIMER, . . $ .65 
ee “  GRAMMAR,. . 9% 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, . 1.50 














Of gold and lilustrated 
gi:ver, at Price-list free 
Manvufactu'rs to Teachers 
price,cheaper only. Order 
than any direct of the 
other firm in Manufacturer 





J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 














LOCUTION ht i classes, and to 
E Cc tanght in schools, . 





private pupils. Terms R Address F.C, 
Rossrtson 6 Contre St, (Highlands), Boston, 185 





'NOTICE TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


At the meeting of the Am. Institute of Instruction at 
Fabyan’s, in July, 1878, the following vote was passed: 

Voted,—That members of the Institute who desire 
the Volume of Proceedings for 1878 shall notify the 
Treasurer, on or before Jan. 1, 1879, and also remit to 
the Treasurer fifteen cents, to pay postage and expense 
of delivery. 

In addition to the above, members who have not 
already done so, will be required to pay the assessment 
for 1878, which is One Dollar, 

GEO. A. WALTON, Treas., 

192 h Westfield, Mass. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 

I. The usual Academic course, 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Lan es are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

{Il. The mgencering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students by ee and gratuities. 

Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, an’ ti, 

151 zz (1) College Hill, Mass. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 


This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year, 171 


SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 
And Cambridge. 


te Day and Evening Classes. 
189 tf H. COHN, Principal. 


STATIONERY, 
ENGRAVING, 
PRINTING 
A SPECIALTY. 














Fifty Per Cent. Less than the Usual Charges 
for First-class Engraved Work. 


Price. 
Engraving Plate and 50 
Cards in Script. worth 


Address engraved on old 
or new plates......-++++ 50 


Printing 50 Cards when 
the plate isfurnished. .50 


Engraving Monogram.... 1.50 





Wedding and Party Orders at Low Rates. 

Crests and Coat of Arms Engraved. 
Illuminating, Stamping, and Printing. 

Great Bargains in English & English French Stationery. 





te For samples and Catalogue, &c., send three 


3cent stamps. 
PILLSBURY, 


191 tf 680 Sixth Avenue, NweVork. | 





Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
: BUREAU, 195 zz Music Hall, Boston. 


NEW-ENGLAND 











AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN, 


Self-acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 
Blue Glass Basin and Globes 

mounted on a Golden-Bronze 

Standard with Poli<hed Mar- 


ble Base. No springs, weights, 
or hidden mechaniam, but a 
simple law of hydrostatics 
practically applied. The ap- 


parent absence of motive 
power excites general won- 
derment and surprise, Al- 
ways reliable and in order, 

A little Cologne added to 
the water makes it a delight- 
ful Perfame Fountain, 
at slight <p as the wa- 
ter is used over and over 
. again. Height totop of Basta, 
21 inches. 


Price Complete, $15. 

More elaborate styles fur- 
nished; also, Fountains for 
Garden or Lawn upon same 
principle. 

Address for Circular, 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 to 39 Bowker S8t., 
197 d BOSTON, MASS 





Vat. £0. i, 1871. 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 








Ye large stock of School and Miscellancous 
Beoks, in jent and lern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to SchoenLof & Moeller) 
40 Winter Street, Boston, 





180 tf 








Agents Wanted. 


N T this cut of the most unique and attractive 
0 ICE Glove-Buttouer ani Kuife ever in- 
vented, Warranted of fine qua/ity and every way sat- 
sxfuctory. 





Sample, prepaid, 50 cts., and with it Circulars, terms, 
ete., of w ful/ line of CUTLERY, which you can MAKE 
MONEY onlling, Address W.H. THOMPSON & CU.,, 
Manuf's, 235 Washington St., boston, Mass. 198 b 


A SENTS. $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 
——— A New, Clear and Concise ——— 


Universal History 


Commencing with the earliest periods, closing March, 
1877. 3B vols. of the Workl’s great, Grand History in 
one. Ancient, Middle Agex, and Modern, inciud- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, aud Turkish dificultus. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 
other, Beautiful tlustrations, Low Price, Quick 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J. €. 
MeCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, la. 193 


Vv S$ wanting good Agents should 
ABVERTISE RS PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
Largest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind. 


CTIVE MLIVEN EMPLOYMENT 


CENTS ooD VERYWHERE! 


Solas oods, \jovelties, Patents, [ancy agreving», 
taple Uames, Notions, | ictures,[ Goods rames, 
hromos, Machinery, Qubscription Books, Magazines, 
Papers, Medicines, Opecialties, at Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1000 different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no movey in Agents’ 
Goods. until you have sent for a copy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agents. Scores of rare offers to nners and 


others out of EWibe Ac AK A hod 
his 











employment. 
cenpo mention everywhere who want 


Agents, by permanent aciiress for insertion 
in the only Agen ’ Directory published in the world, 

GENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
Genlom of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 








GLOBES; Gatatcgwe. “'xt's. Nine & Co. voy iT 


GENTS’ i 10 cents, all for a green e 


eeiei his’ beans ’ PUB. CO.,, 717 Bancom Sty 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





Title, Author. her. Price 
Dick Sands, the Boy Captain. 8vo, gilt cloth, illus. - Jules Verne Chas Scribner's Sons $3 00 
The Bohemian: a Tragedy of Modern Life, 1émo, el. ~ Chas De Kay “ “ « 75 
The Poet and his Master. 16mo, cl., extra gilt. R W Gilder “ “ “ 1 2% 
Lange's Commentary on Isaiah. 80. Lowrie and Shaff “ “ " 5.6.50, 7 50 
The Normans in Europe, in “ Epochs of Modern History. " AH Johnson as “ “ 1 00 
Robert Chambers. New ed. Pp, 315, 12mo, cl. - Wm Chambers “ “ “ 1 530 
History of the Jewish Church. 3vols., 8vo. - - AP Stanley DD “ “ “ 
Field Engineer. - - - WF Shank, C} E DP Van Nostrand 
The Art of Reading. Trane. by Edward Roth. - Ernest Legruvé Claxton, Remsen & Hi. 
American Catalogue. Pt. I. (Subseription. ) - - Leypoldt and Jones z Leypoldt 2v. complete, 25 00 
Fanchon. - - - - - Sand eterson & Bros 50c., 1 00 
Apple Blossoms. - - - - - - Goodale @ P Putnam's Sons 1 25 
The Leavenworth Case. - 7 - - - Green « a a 1 50 
Poetical Works. - - - > - - Ingelow Roberts Bros 1 50 
Memoirs of Anna Jameson. - . - - Macpherson “ “ 2 50 
Masque of Poets. - - - - - - “ “ 1.00 
How to Read. - - - - Petit 8 R Wells & Co 1 00 
China Painting in America. - - . - - Piton John Wiley & Sons 1 50 
Life and Faith. - : - - McKaight Henry Holt & Co 2 00 
goaiers: of American Literature. - - - - errs “ 1 00 

- - - - Putnam Houghton, Osgood &Co 175 

ine lseer. Artist Biographies. . - - - Sweetzer " wel tie. 50 
Prince Dukalion. - - - 7 - Taylor “s “ “ 3 00 
Drift weed. . - - - - - - Thaxter “ os at 1 50 
Poems - - - - - - Whitman ee 66 « 1 50 
Little Pite hers. - . - - - . May Lee & Shepard 15 
Select Poems . - . - . - Rice “ bad 1 50 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Hovueuton, Oscoop & 'Co. are too well- 
known to require of us a note of introduction 
or of commendation to our readers. Our first 
page briefly calls attention to this enterprising 
house, which grows in strength with its years. 
The two leading names of the firm have had 
large and successful experience in publishing 
the best books, and nothing so pleases the eye 
and the ambition of either as to produce a 
choice book. Every facility of press-work and 
binding is in their possession to give to the 
living thought of the age its best dress, for 
beauty as well as utility. Under such cir- 
cumstances, we can fairly expect just what 
we get, a class of books for teachers 
among the very best published in America. 
Hard times seems to have no appreciable effec! 
on the production of this great publishing- 
house, and their sales are in full ratio to thei: 
business enterprise, taste, and culture. Th 
standard works of Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
are constantly brought before our readers in 
our columus, but their special works 

FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
claim our attention at this moment. Chief 
among these, and most attractive to lovers of 
the beautiful in art as well as thought, are 
The School Boy, the matchless poem of Dr. 
Holmes at Andover’s Centennial, illustrated 
in the newest style of the Riverside Press. 

John Lothrop Motley.—Dr. Holmes has writ- 
ten a memoir of Mr. Motley. The great fame 
of the historian of the Dutch Republic is one 
of our choicest literary possessions, and Dr. 
Holmes tells the story of his life with the 
hearty admiration of a personal friend, with 
the generous justice due to a public character, 
and in that perfect prose of which he is master. 
A fine steel portrait of Mr. Motley accompanies 
the memoir. 

A book for every intelligent family is The 
Family Library of British Poetry, edited by 
Mr. James T. Fields and Mr. E. P. Whipple. 


It is generally conceded to be the best, and 
fullest, and every way the most valuable col- 
lection of British poetry ever made in a single 
volume. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin is invested with new in- 
terest, with its new plates, and illustrated with 
upwards of one hundred characteristic pictures 
To the story is appended a bibliography of the 
numerous editions and languages in which 
this world-renowned story has been issued, by 
Mr. George Bullen, of the British Museum. 
This illustrated edition will lend fresh zest to 
this amusing, most pathetic story. 


But what shall we say of the excellent 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS? 

Every child in the land should be made 
happy with one of these elegant books. The 
Bodleys on Wheels; a large book full of 
charming stories, including lively poems and 
travels; Doings of the Bodley Family in Town 
and Country ; The Bodleys Telling Stories. 


Mother Goose's Melodies for Children, a royal | posable 


holiday gift-book ; The Story of a Cat,. an 
amusing French story, translated by T. B, Ald- 
rich, with many entertaining silhouette pic- 
tures; The Story of a Bad Boy, by T. B. Ald- 
rich; Play-Days, a book of stories for children, 
by Sarah O. Jewett, author of Deephaven, $1.50; 
Being a Boy, wy Charles Dudley Warner; Sto- 
ries by Mrs. A. M. Diaz,—ail illustrated attract- 
ively; The William Henry Letters; William 
Heury and his Friends ; Lucy Maria; A Story 


Book for the Children; The Jimmyjohns, and 


other Stories. 

But in the midst of the great multitude of 
rare books of Houghton, Osgood & Co., we 
must n@t omit the mention of Poems of Places 
by Longfellow, a series of selected poems, un- 
surpassed in any language, in which the au- 
thor has shown his good judgment in choosing 
ind refusing. as much as his talent in originat- 
ing in his other works. 

The edition of The British Poets is a new 
ind elegant one for the library, and we have 
often had oceasion to speak of its merits to 
our readers. Do not fail to visit our great Bos-| o 
ton publishers, Houghton, Osgood & Co., be 
fore making your holiday purchases; and if too 
far distant for a visit, send your orders, and 
they will he promptly filled. 


bearing the trade-mark of Joseph Gillott. It 
will be of interest to our readers to know that 


ceived a Gold Medal from the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Probably no pens ever made have been 
so widely known and used as those of Messrs. 
Joseph Gillott. They have been the choice of 
teachers for the use of pupils in their school 
work, the delight of ladies for correspondence, 
and the instrument of the business-man in the 


remembrance. As population increases, the 
number of steel pens consumed must increase |“ 


consumption of paper, envelopes, and tage- 
stamps,—that is to say, to the illimitable. Gil- 
lott’s pens are sold everywhere. 


Ir is gratifying evidence that Eastern edu- 
cators can appreciate and will adopt a good 
text-book if it is the work of a Western scholar 
and a Western publishing house, that a number 
of Eastern institutions, including schools at 
Amherst, Northampton, the Elmira Free Acad- 
emy, New-York Normal School, and at least 
three Pennsylvania institutions, have adopted 
Jones’ Latin Lessons. the work of Prof. Elisha 
Jones, of Michigan Military Academy. Pub- 
lished by S. C. Griggs & ¢ & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


A Correcrion.—In an a notice we gave in THE 
JOURNAL, some weeks since, of that admirable 
book, published by P. W. Zeigler & Co., of 
Philadelphia, ‘‘ How to be Your Own Lawyer : 
An Encyclopedia of Law and Forms,’”’ we 
stated the price at $2.50; it should have been 
$3.00. 


Our Western readers should carefully notice 
the announcement of Prof. Cohn of his Sum- 


mer School at Iowa, for next season, on the 
first page of this issue of Tue JouRNAL. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


Invite the attention of all book-owners to The Pert- 
able Book-Case (patented), Eastlake Pattern, man- 
ufactured solely by us, in various kinds of wood, with 
leather trimmings to match other furniture. These 
cases have received universal uneeoen of all who 
have seen or used them, and it is the first success- 
ful attempt to make a "Book-case which is at once 

ortable and Permanent, Useful and Ele- 
on Particularly desirable for the Scheol- 








vg our descriptive Coates containing our 
special off deliver Cases, paren, to ong town 
or city cast, the Mississippi 


Teachers can always promptly presuse any books 
desired, by addressing 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & Co., 
199 b 381 Washington St., head of Franklin St. 





| pe Ayes = REMOVAL. ©.8. COLBY | Fall 
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Every one is familiar with the steel pens | 004 geien 


this great Birmingham manufacturer has re-| Prot Francis WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 


gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR 
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A CAPITAL OCCUPATION! 


The Publisher of the JourRNAL OF EpvucaTIOn, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goce TIMEs, een 


manent employment to good C ae, 
comsauteblonte. Kddress THOS. W MMICKNELL. 
182 16 Hawley St.. Boston. 


DIRECTORY. 

















Leading Coll Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
ss OLILEGES. 








LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The Gist 
year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations = 
19. In resources, among the best in the oe connie. 2 
— Scientific, Riblical, Preparatory School ‘or cata- 
logues address Lucius H. ‘eeorem -D., Prest. 82 22 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. E ll Colleges and 
Schools, Open to both sexes. Address the Bogitser,| = 
R. D. PATTEN. 2u 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

& Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cut and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
Monnor, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 178 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, Ill, J. M. Gregory, LL.D., ent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For one 
etc., address the President, Gro. F. MaGoun, D 

















PROFESSIONAL. 


OOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH. 
NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. Ad- 
ress D. H. CoonRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Gi Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof, 
: RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 














Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O, THOMPSON, Worcester, Masa, 


M45: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 














PREPARATORY. 
JR. KINNE'S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quinc “ye Mass., fits boys for our our 
best coll . Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM Ever- 
ETT, PH.D, 191 a 


CPiscston. Classical SCHOOL, 259—265 ag ‘8t., 











Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military The 
erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
to bre accommodate ports of both sexes from three 
wenty-one years of age. Special students een ws 

all sections of Upper Department. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, ar 
R. 1. New building, nowt wat C Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For —_ 
uddress Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 








JDDLEBURY COLLEGE sadistesy Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the , 1. W. ANDREWS. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Il. 188 


OTR ACras UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
O The University has now the followin ey “ew in 
ration: Cellege of Liberal Arts—E. aven, D.D., 

L -D,, Chancellor, Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 

Dean. ’ College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M. , Dean. 
For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 


SLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Claasical, an aeentife, 
tific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. course two years. 
Post uate course (for of D.C. L.} two 
all term: opens Sept, 26. For circular, ‘ —- 

ZZ 


























FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


MPEOEP ACADEM Y, , Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 





Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 

EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LADIES. 

Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


School for both sexes. nses moderate. 
Tt address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
‘Cominardial College. Rev Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zs 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 
ys for Vee or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
lenats address BENJ. F, MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


Hee MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


ta VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. leasant home, with eae h instruction in 
class or pritase. Address Capt. J. UCKLYN, A M. 


IRCE ACADEMY, aialeioro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. tremease ee for wae Scientific 
ools, and Business. Ad H. Corrin, Princ. 


Si; JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 10 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Founded 1834. Thor- 
Wong « equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


W'sa NE dA Ny English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


C7 onrding SEMINARY, Barre ~ ig eS A first-class 
0 





























counting-rooms of America, from our earliest Gender INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 


Send for » to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
Boston, Mass. 51 zz 





to @ proportionate extent, with the wonderful [ase SEMINARY tor Young Women. Aubnurn- 


A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CuAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. "Literary and artistic advanta- 
R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 

egy and Wood-Carving. REv. DAvip H. MoorgE, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the — 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., ipal. 


LLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new a gd for 1878, apply to 
Miss Apa L. HowArp, President. 9 


‘EATON FEMALE SEMINAR Y, Norton, Mass. 
Devbetubiabhrotathaieg atuasennty Base 

or con terms, a) LLEN 
M. HASKELL, Prine. cenitad 106 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
J For ~_ e@ or On Pee address, at New 
Britain, I. ARLETO 101 zz 


|| STA 77 FORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
22 ScHOOL Sr., BOSTON. 
Wa LTER Smitn, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 

ext entrance naan, Fe et 11, 1879, 

55 zz Address H. Rvssex1, Principal. 


pHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


tee faah ten R. 1. 
Regular course Special and Ad- 
classes of students. Address, 


vanced Course for s 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
ext examination for entrance, Wednesday, en rt. 4, 
1876. For circulars, address ELLEN Hye, Prin 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Se. 






































two years. A 








res. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypeEn, A. M. 


TATE ss SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 











KINDERGARTENS. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 
33 Won-the a Sores 


Wy ux or 





NEAR FIFTH A 
Wenteonth| Tear begin SCOR. Principal 


Normal School oa Mothers and "Tenchere 
reopens Oct. 2d. General for 
terial, 812 Broadway, near 1ith St. 





TO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementa lish, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Tra ning lass for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, — 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers. 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENS Nov. isv, 1878, 
@ West Twenty-EKighth St., New Veork. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS 
Mus. MARIA KRAUS-ROELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
pede be ars school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“He has been for many years connected with the 
Department of Education at Washington, D. C., where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted the Kindergar- 
ten cause, and his devotion and enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of the Kindergarten is well known among all edu- 
cators interested on this subject.’’-—Gen. Eaton, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

“1 judge Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ablest 
Kindergartner in the ny gh after the pure type of 
Froebel, whom the widow of Froebel recommended to 
me as one of the ablest in Germany.”—Mr. Nathaniel 
Te » Allen, in N. E. Jour. | Fp eee 

“ Mrs. Krans-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
ject. Without referring to her previous success in Ger- 
many and England, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever she writes, es- 
Fier ae upon the training of Kind rten Teachers. 

ideal of a trained Kin rten Teacher isso’h a, 

and she inspires her pupils with such a standard, 
the same time with oy aod modesty. and sola tai 
prove, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of ex- 
cellence.”—Miss E. P. hey gL in Kind, Messenger. 
all American ‘Kindergartners 


“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of 
hest ‘ ae eco te ts ws directly 
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‘or Ladies experience of twenty years in German » and 
or Catalogues, address the Prin.’ D. B. HAGaR, Ph.D. | America. ee yal @ labors of this ay, more than 
8" TE NORMAL preg ity WESTFIELD, Mass, garton is due, and her pupils ve nosteaplioned nore 
For catalogues, address J. G. SCOTT. 133 nee OF il ; wie 
HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 
[ei es: ° courses 
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Publishers, 


WH. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Muaie Oe — oo 75 wenn a = ~" 

l Jatalogue sen upon a cation. usic 
- are mailed, postpaid u n receipt of retail prices. 
<ddress all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnat Street. 153 zz 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages, 
Svo), ax well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


~ CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 


107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
icau Speakers, Pinneck’'s Schoel Histories, 
Lord's Scheel Histories, Manesca’s French 


Series, etc. 
Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


811 Aron St. 
W. 8. FORTESCUE & ©00., puritan’ 
New SNE W SERIE $ ‘OF Booka, 

'S N RIES OF BO 
CRITTENDEN’ NEW SERIES A, F BOOKKEEPING, 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . .. Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Eilition, “ “ 1.25 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER'L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS.,......... 1.25 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


The Native Flowers.and Ferns 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By Prof. THOMAS MEEHAN, 
prod tort illustrated by colored plates, specially pre- 























he work, and printed in Prang’s beat style of 

chromo Lae oy ea 
This work appenis directly to all who take any inter- 
est in flowers, either as botanists, gardeners, cultiva- 
tors, artists, designers, or as mere lovers of the beauties 





















of nature. 

The botanist, the horticulturist, the artist are not the 

Only ones who will find thia book valuable, as the illus- 

trations will be treated popularly,—that is, in their <4 

etic aspects; much space will be given to what is called 
the “ Language of Flowers,”’,their hidden beauties, and 
their use in the arts of decorative design. 

There is no work in competition with it. SoLD ONLY 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, and enn be obtained only through 
us or our agents, Agents Wanted. Address 

CROCKER & CO., 
197d 21 Bromfieki Street, Boston. 
r a 
CHOICE SELECTIONS 
~ Vv 
No 16 NOW READY. 
om 
| = 10 P.GARRETT & CO. 
oS y-> PHILADELPHIA. 
This Number is nniform with the Series, and contains 
another HUNDRED splendid Declamations and Readings. 
180 pp. Price, 30 cts., mailed free. Suld by Bouksellers- 
— AL8o — 

THE SPEAKER’S GARLAND, Wi. IV. 
Containing “ 100 Choice Selections,’ Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 
A companion to prece:ling volumes, — comprising over 
700 pages, printed on tinted paper, and elegantly bound, 
—waking traly a‘ Garland” of imperishable flowers, 
alike usefal and ornamental, either inthe humble cot- 
tage or the stately mansion. The four voluwes nnke 
& Complete Library of the best things fur Declamation, 
Parlor Reading, or Social Entertainment. Prive per 
Volume, green and gold, $2.00. Ask your bookse ler 
for these bouks or send! prive to PM. GARBA'TT 

& CO., 708 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 197 tf 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
FOR THE 
Higher Education of Women. 
Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 

be sent on cog testoe to 

188 ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 zs Wellesley, Muss. 





TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please . my new beer ae Moding for A er ag re 
America, Europe, and the Art wenty per 
cent. below A ’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
Plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 


and exchanged. Shakespeare’s, Scott's, and Dicken’s 
works for sale. 
F. J. BARNARD, 











Take Notice! 
A New Revised Edition (the 10th) 


— oF — 


THE COMMON SCHOOL 
QUESTION- BOOK. 


THE INTRODUCTORY RATE by which the Question- 
Book has been furnished per single copy, viz. $1.25, 
will be WITHDRAWN on and after Dec. 15, 1878. At that 
date the regular price of the Question-Book will be 
resumed, viz., $1.50. 

The rapidity by which this valuable work has come 
into general notice and use during the past year, caus- 
ing the issue of two new editions in one year, shows 
with what high favor the book has been received by 
friends of education all over the country. 

The New Editien, revised, appears in finer 
binding, cleth (diferen/ colors), and is destined to 
meet with still more favor, even, than in the past. 

Remember it is a book of mearly 3000 practical 
Questions and Auswers on important every-day 
subjects, as found in our school studies. 

‘* Just what has long been needed,” are the words of 
a well-known high-school principal. 

It contains Questions and Answers in U, S. History, 
Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Orthography, Civil 
Goyernment, Physiology and Anatomy, Physical Geog- 
raphy, etc, Each department of Questions on any one 
subject is followed by the department of Answers on 
the same subject, thus giving one an opportunity to use 
the memory if desired, and yet so conveniently arranged 
that the Answer can be readily referred to. Of great 
use to Teachers in preparing reviews for their schools, 
and for looking up important questions to be brought 
out in class. 

Useful to scholars in being the means of fxing upon 
the mind the important and practical part of their 
studies. Valuable in the family library, or in the 
office, as a handy book of reference. 

This book sent by mail en receipt of Intre- 
ductory Price, $1.25, wntil Jan. 1, 1879. Send for 
sample copy. Introductory terms by the dozen or 


half-dozen copies, for schools, furnished on appli- 
cation. 


Agents Wanted, to whom very liberal terms are 

offered. Send 3-cent stamp for circulars. 

Address ©. W. HAGAR, 
Platisburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 





tay STATE AGENTS WANTED, in several of the 
New-England and Middle States. 196 tf 


WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth ¢ Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
Cor. Federal St. (1852) BOSTON. 








\ ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
price: No. 1,5 cta.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on appli- 
cation. Address THOMPSON, BRowN & Co., 23 Hawies 
Street, Roaton. 1565 az 
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SUPLEE'S TRENCH ON WORDS. 
Arranged for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 
lish Ed. By T. D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $4.50. 
Pror. HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton College, writes: 
“ It supplies a need that each teacher of * h’ has 
weedy yy ay obliged to probe his own way, and adds 
much to usefulness of a 1] l to begi 
ners in the study of prs Medge. apitad ng: we 
Copies for examination, by mail, paid. for $1.00, 
W. J. WIDDLETON, /’ubd., 27 Howard St., N. Y. 


MARCUS WARD’S 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


“To those we love, and every absent 
Friend, on Christmas Day kind saluta- 
tions send.” 








A large and complete assortment now ready at the 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
713 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Ia Orders by mail. receive prompt attention. 





A Splendid New Book for Teachers.— The Most Complete 
Work of the Kind. 


OF POETRY, 

Collected and Arranged by HENRY T. COATES. 

Improved 8vo, Cloth extra, gilt sides and 3, $5 00; 
Half Calf, gilt, $7.59; Tree Calf, $12.00; Half Mor., ant., 
gilt top, $7.50; Turke, Mor., ant., fuli gilt edges. $10. 

This important work, a collection of the best and 
brightest gems to be found in the whole field of Eng- 
lish Poetry, was begun in the fall of 1871, and contains 
yy by over 400 authors, English and American. 

* All lovers of poetry who desire ge in a hand- 
some and 9 form, the cream of English poetical 
literature, will gladly welcome this superb volume.” — 
New York Graphic, 

We also publish Raub’s Series of Arithmeticsa 
and Raub’s Series of Readers, —the best and 
cheapest published, 


196d PORTER & COATES, Pubs., Philadelphia. 


HRISTMAS CAROLS. 


HURCH & CO’S | PRICE, 


hristmas Selections | 5 Cents, 
FOR 1878. $i pr 10 


Ss I x Beautiful Sougs for Sun- 
day - Schools, Home, and 
All Christmas Celebrations. Send for sample 
BETTER EVEN THAN LAST YEAR. 
Se eee 
A Christmas Garlaud of Song and Story. 
THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR 


Will make the best Chrixtmas gift for musical 
Friends, Beautifully [lustrated!!! Stories, 
Sketches, News, Autograph Letter of Listz and 
Sac-simile music by Chopin, with portraits, and 

i2 PIECES OF MUSIC! 
te Dovus_e NuMBER! SEND FOR IT, 


cents, and particulars free, 
If WILL DELIGHT YOU! 


Address JOHN CHURCH & CO., 











Price 25 





196 CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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* BEST LITERATURE OF THE DAY,’—N. ¥. Times. 


The Grentest Living Au- 
thers, such ax J. A. Froude, 
Pref. Max Matlier, Re. Hen. 
W. E. Gindstene, Edw. A. 
Freeman, Prof. Huxiecy, Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, Frances 
Pewer Cebbe, R. A. Pree- 
ter. The Duke of Argyll, W. 
Biack, Miss Mulech, Mixa 
Thackaray, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Gee. McDonald, Mra. Aicx- 
ander, Jean Ingelow, Thos. 
Hardy, Teunyson, Matthew 
' : Arnold, W.W. Story, Henry 
Kingsley, Turguenief, Ruskin, Browuing, 
and many others, are repr: sented in tne pages of 


Littell’s Livi 
ittell’s Living Age, 

In 1879 THE LivING AGE enters upon its thirfy-sizth 
year, admittedly unrivalled, and continnously succes» 
ful. During the —_ it will farnish to its readers the 
productions of the most eminent authors, abeve- 
uamed and many others H embrading the choicest 
Serial and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign 
Neovelints, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the moat valuable Literary and Scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the pens of the foremest 
EKasayints, Scientixts, Critics, Disceverers 
and ditors, representing every department of 
knowledge and ess. THE LIVING AGE isa weekly 
magazine giving more than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
lt presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satixfactery complicte- 
mess attempted by no other publication, the best Es- 
says, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel 
and Disco » Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, His- 
torical, and Political Information, from the entire 
body of Foreign Periodical Literature. p) 

The importance of THE LIVING AGE to every Ameri- 
can reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COM- 
PLETE compilation of indispensable current literature 
— indispensable because it embraces the productions 0 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 
OPINIONS. 


“ Tue LIVING AGE supplies a better compendium of 
current discussion, information, and investigation, and 
gives a greater amount and variety of reading-matter 
which it is well worth while to read, than any other 
publication. ... It is simply indispensable.”’"—oston 
Journal, 

“In it we find the best productions of the best writers 
upon all subjects ready to our hand.” —/’hiladelphia 
inquirer. 

“ The prince among magazines.”’"—N. Y. Observer. 
“It is incom ble in the richness, variety, and 
worth of its articles, ansl equal to severally ordinary ma 
azines in the amount of matter presented.”"— The ot 
ard, Chicaaa, 

* The choicest literature of the day.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
“The best of all the eclectic publications, and the 
cheapest. A monthly that comes every weck.””—The 
Advance, e 

It affords the best, the cheapest, and most conven- 
jent means of keeping abreast with the progress of 
thought in all its phases.”—/’hila. North Amerwan. 

* With it alone « reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in literature, history, politics, and 
science of the day.”"— The .ethodist, New York. 

** The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, are here gathered 
together.”"—//linois State Juurnal. 

** It is the only compilation that presents with as atis- 
factory completeness as well as treelness, a literature 
embracing the productions of the ablest writers living, 
It is indispensable to every one who desires @ thorough 
compendium of ail that is admirable and noteworthy in 
the litenerg world.” — Boston lost. 

* It has no equal in any cvuntry.”—Phi/a. Press. 

“ Ought to tind a place in every Awerican home,”— 
N.Y. Times. 

lublished WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postaye. 


” EXTRA OFFER FOR (879. 41 
To all new subscribers for 1879, will be sent grafes the 
six numbers of 147%, containing, with other valuable mat- 
ter, the first parte of “ 51k G1IBBIE,” a new serial story 
of wuch interest by GEOKGE MACHONALD, 
now appearing inthe THE LivInG AGE from the au- 
thor’s waivance sheets. Other «hoiee new serials by die- 
tinguished authors are engaged, and will soou appear. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


“* Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other of 
our vivacious American montiilies, a subscriber will 
tind himself in command of the whole situation.’ —l’hva. 
Evening Bulletin, 

“ For $10.50 THE LivING AGE and either one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, both postpaid ; or, for $9.50 Tus 
Living AGE and St. Nicholas, or Appleton's Journal. 


1%e Address LITTELL & CAY, Boston. 
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188 0 162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston. 
Ss H ' FURNISHED GRATIS 
oO LS with Teachers, through 
the New-Engiand Bureau of Education. For further 
information, cirqulars, ete., etc., ee ot mnager, 
161 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Sue <P Correspondence solicited. Terms reasonable) «= “— 


BLOWPIPES. 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 
TUOMAS A. UPITAM, 


195 tf 17 Harvard Place, Boston. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Retablised in 1€37. 


Fe owyhny bbe — Hea? Aes, 
engings, for ure. 
Farms, Pactori - houses, Fire 


Schools, '» es, Court- . 
Alarms, Tower Clocks etc. Fully Warranted. 


Hiustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaspczes & Tur, 102 E. 2d St, Cincinnati 


WABREN J. APPLETON, 


Sign and House Puinter, 


7 Avon Street, 
Cor. Washington,~# [195-1] EQSTON. 
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a week in your owntown. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free, AddressH Wauwustt & Co., Portland, Me. 
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i | , 3 TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
Publishers. | | ,, ROBERTS DAVIS & 00. __ |J.B ITPPINOOTT & 00. Publishers, TAINTOR BROG., MERRILL 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. Invite attention to the following Educational Works |... prenkiin Serice of Readers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 





A new volume in the Harkness Series 
i comumntnandl i onetiaiendidaieientbenaditemeall 
of Latin Text-books: A course in Latin 


Prose Authors; containing Cesar, Sal- 
i aeceiatetethidiemeniomenall RE A 


D ceeeinenmenteninel 
lust, 8 Orations of Cicero with Notes, 


Illustrations, and a Dictionary, 1 vol. pp. 
626. Sent for examination for $1.00. 
Mm. W. HAZEN, 


Genl. Agt. for New England, 
’ G6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professiona] books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


Gy Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
mt. m. GABLE, 32 Bromfeld St., Boston. 


Pak leading books can now be obtained in the 
“ Patent Indestructible Binding,’’—warranted. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADOPT THE BEST! 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Readers and Spellers. 


OVER 1,700,000 IN USE. 


198 b 








Intro. Ex 
New American First Reader.................. 13 
New American Second Reader................ 20 «13 
New American Third Reader. ................ 33 20 
New American Fourth Reader................ 0 @ 
New American Fifth Reader ..... ace CO SB 
New American Etymological Reader .. ---1.00 . 65 
New American Primary Speller............... 14 668 
New American Pronouncing Speller.......... 20 #12 


Send for Special Circulars about them. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £. Agent, 


198 b VIDENCE, R. I. 





COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
‘Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Adame’s Revised ee Antemneette, ° - 65 cts. 
American Schoo! Primer, P - 10 
Nerthend’s Little $ ker, ° . 40 
Parker’s Juvenile hilesephy, 35 
Parker’s First Lessons, : . 50 
Scott's Manual U. 8. History, : ar 


Underhiil’s Table Beok, 





CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Goppee’s English. Li 

's terature. 
owhiee's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short > eee oe and — 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Seri 
Walker's Elements of Nteocr ag 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

ee 

Gay's Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
UBLISH 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 

Recaie eras Sieh a 





Beed and Kel Lessons in Eng- 
lish and eens in E eee 
ef and one me; 
oat Welds in 9 &e. 


J.D. T. “y BAILEY, 
Seuie an 23 Franklin St., 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
Introduction, Nc. ; Exchange, 30c. 
BERARD’S NEW U. 8S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, Ac. ; Exchange, 6c. 





a. ale 





”. 


Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 

Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 

Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 

Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
og formation, address the Publishers. 

8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 





PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . . 6Octs. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
daction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New Engiand, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 

Boston. 

Every Teacher should have The Family Library of 

from Chaucer to the Present 

Time (1350-1878), Edited by 

1028 ane fine Hi ctype Porteat te of ¢ = 
1 pages, e e ‘0. 

nser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 

Wordeworth, Scott, Sentt, By ron, Tennyson,and Mrs. wh- 

$6.50. Beyond comparison the fullest and best sin- 

odie collection of British Poetry ever published. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price by the ptiblishers. tf 


reat BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & Co., 


NEW YORK, 








PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 


oa | White's Progressive Art Studies 


Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
33 Cernhill, Beston. 





JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of See 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Se 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a aie 
coursé in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive , and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

sbsnase the following poate sl angesietny: -Acoureey 
embraces the follo po of sa y: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price, 

Ferbriger’s Patent Drawing. Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. ‘ablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and com 
their practical character, their novel co 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low A place them in advance of all other draw. 
ing. books. 

e*« Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A Mistery ¢f English Literature. 


of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. , 








wn AX England. 
F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Great Events of History, 
of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Gatalogues. 158 tf 
L. PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucaTIoNAL PUBLISHERS,| A 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Fear tara Ber hae ees a 


of Dra: 
Director 





Miedels for the use 


of common and schools of art 
science. 


drawing 


Sesagin apart ieee Bertin, Ter 
shane, sieeabiocm ra 








published by them : 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester'’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States, 


Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’'s Educational Works. 
Long’s Grammar. 


Primary 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. ple $1. 4 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biol 
BReoscee’s Lessens in Elem. C 1: ‘Se 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. smalsiry, -25 
Jeveon’s Elementary Lessons Legic, 1. 
Stewart's Lessens in a ysics, 1. 
Leckhyer’s Eleme Lessons in yn 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street,Wew York. 











BEST HOLIDAYAJIFT 


FOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND. 
A Whole Library in Itself. 
Frusyatecrare ss culger sete 
bout 32,000 have pissed in Public Schools 
2 law or by School Officers. 


many as any other Dictionary. 

. yo best FAMILY help in training children to be- 
come intelligent men and women. 

Ss": of Webster's is 90 times as great as that of any 
other series of Dictionaries. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mase. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 5 and 87 Park Pl, Jow York. 
biizs, Be eS reriaganianen to 
| Seem, Beth - &.8. ier 


Dinsmore’s Gra mg 
Greene’s Graded Bray fh. ~- lank .. 
Beeoks. 


Pattersen’s Complete Compesitic 
Catalogues, étc., furnished. Correspon ® solicited. 

”" General New- England A 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St,, Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 








Bascom’s Pepeheteens English Literature, ete, 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
(Successors to SURIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 
EDUCATIONAL Pt PUBLICATIONS. 


Onrcts Sromerahics 


Sheldon’s = 
Pelter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, . 
enney’s Zoologiés, 
and many valuable Mish -echoot Text-books. 


For information and terms rms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM FF. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Mawiey Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and ne School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics 

(A fall Common Common School course in two books.) 
@Olney’s peg by Higher Mathematics. 
Colten’s New phies. 
Shaw's zs 


iocvings oom Physiology. S. Mistery. 


Avery's Elemente of. Natural. Phil ° 
Hills Elem. of Rhetoric and Com Lo 
Paimer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 











For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 ss 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 





SUWER, POTTS & O0., Phila. 
New Books with New Ideas. 


Brooks’s cena Zighe Arithmetic, 


36 Bradbury's Blementary Algebra. 


tains 3000 Illustrations, ‘nearly three times as! ¢ 








“ Full of the 
<% Sectatanan nt ot merchants, benteare 


George 8. Hillard and L, J. Campbell, 


By 
Ana al Readers. 
_ a ehard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar's Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell's, Concnee Mistery ef the U. 5. 


ee t Goodrich | Milesory, .! np. fs. Semsec. 
By Charles A. Goodrich Seavey. 
Bartle * i= roved Scheel pW Ad». 


The Sem J ghent. hia Music.) 
By E. C. ty Le and L. F. Lewis, 
The Clase Werd 
y Mortimer a 
Ellewerth Sytem of Penmanship and Book- 


H. W. Ellsworth. 
vor full Lis and rticulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. 0., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 





PUBLISHERS OF 
Baton’s Series of Arithmetics. 


Bradbury's a pace and onometry. 

Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 

rodent” f University metry. 
Cushing's Manual Parliament’ actice. 

Krauss'’s German Grammar & Pirst-Book. 

Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Meservey's Bookk 

Philbrick’s Union 8 Ts. 

Taylor's Method of cal Study. 

Worcester’s Elements of History. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. rrespondence solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 





PUBLISH 
Maury’s Geo hies. 
Helmes’ onbene, History, and Grammars. 


Venable’s Arithmetics, A ze bra, Geometry. 
ildersiceve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 


DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 az 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In compliance with a demand for Histories 
of the ly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, Mgessrs. VAN ANTWERP, Brace & Co. an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Anctent 





History in three Parts, viz.: Introduc. and 
1. by Mistery of Sample $e PY. 
Menarchies, 


Earl 
2. Wetnlisets cote Uetory pe Greece, 65 
3. Thatheimer’s Histery of Ro -65 
The First embraces the Presisesioal Period and that 
of Persian Ascendency. 
The Second, Greece ond the Macedonian Empi 
Ea Third, ‘Rome as K jagtons, Sep Republic, and apies. 
ee sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
and University Course. Liberally illus- 
aed with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 


PUBLISH NEW ' ORK. 

German Classics ANDRE WS’S ewOLoCer. 

— read: os 1.00 a 1.25|. 40 Elementary Geo in. ee for a4 
nb y) $ $ Interior States. By E. Aieemwat tl 

Puinion?s Gootes © Atlases (14 vols.), 75e. to $20 Ohéo Geological Corpe out tae 4 — 
+ ody 4 Pe vols, SF 7S in ‘Marietta Colle ¢. 12mo, cloth on RA illus. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 Sampl yoy sntenanelinn ’ rice BSc. 
Putnam’s World’s Frgrees. ontin. to’T7. 4.50 ple Copy 
Goodwin's Cyclo. o aphy, (new ed.) 5.00| MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25) By SupT.A.P.MARBLE, Worcester. _ Intr. Each. 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50| Eclectic Geography, No. 1, $ .45 $ .33 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and -| Kelectic Geog., Ne. 3, Mass. Ed., 90 .45 
Nystrom?s Mechanics and Steam E mg-| For Higher Schools. 
Sturtevant’s Koo Eclectic Geog., Neo. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 .78 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. Tewxssury, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts, New York. 


Plattmer’s Maneval p> today Analysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual T hes. Mec nee, 0.00 
Pyncheon’s Chemical Physics, “ 3.00 
| eens Sy o nic ° 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s wa nail. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Sterer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1. 
McCullech’s Mechan’!l Theory of Heat, 3.50 
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JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 
earls for Young Bndioe, § from the later works 
of SOHN RUSKIN, collected and arranged by Luisa 
C. TUTHILL, editor True and Beautiful, 
Subjects :—KDUCATION a DRESS, EMPLOYMENT, 
INFLUENCE, RIGHTS, &c. 


Beautifully bound in Extra Cloth. Price, $2.00, 
ILLIAM WARE & CO. 
WILLA Seb ie 
NEW BOOKS. 
Predateny Written Arithmetic. 
ee Bearer & Walton Elementary Arithmetic. 
The a Myetem ef Weights and Meas- 
Seaver & Walton. 
Worcester's New Spelling - Book. 
, ' 4 k. 
Wercester's New Pronounc Spolling-Beet 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 
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